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Here is the touching story of a mother and her child 


facing a hard prejudiced world 


By Cynthia Wilmot 


Condensed from 
Magazine Digest 


HIS YEAR some 12,000 mulat- 
to babies will be born. Ever 
since Pearl Harbor, there have 
been about 100,000 such children 
who are half Negro, half white. The 
number grows each year, as marriages 
between the two races become less 
and less of a rarity. Already the 
number of mulattoes has reached 
nearly 1,000,000, and the number of 
part Negro, part white people grows 
as these children themselves grow up 
and marry. 
I start my story this way because, 
I believe, the problem is a national 
one: The problem of the child of a 
mixed marriage. But to me the prob- 
lem is also a personal one. I have 
such a child. A white girl, I married 
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a Negro newspaperman. Life for 
me is far from simple, and equally 
difficult for my husband. But our 
problem is small compared to that 
which our child is facing—through 
no fault of his own, 

Let me explain what I mean. My 
small son is very beautiful. He has 
golden skin, a strong sturdy body, 
dark brown eyes, a mass of black 
curls. In the summer, when young 
fry are wearing their suntans, only a 
keen observer could be certain of his 
racial background. 

One day last summer I took my 
son to a playground, where he made 
friends with a little girl about his 
own age. The child’s mother sat be- 
side me on the grass and struck up a 
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conversation. She was taken with 
my boy, and suggested that we make 
a point of bringing the children to- 
gether every morning. 

After we had talked for half an 
hour, my husband came by to take 
us home. And at the sight of him a 
look of horror crossed her face that 
would have done credit to a Frank- 
enstein movie. She jumped to her 
feet, snatched her little girl in her 
arms, and said: ‘Doris, don’t you 
ever play with that little boy again!” 

Both little Doris and my boy were 
bewildered. In my rage I almost ran 
after the woman and demanded: 
“Has my boy changed? Isn’t he still 
the boy you said was so polite, so co- 
operative? How can you hurt him 

But I didn’t, of course. After a 
while, you learn that such an ap- 
proach is useless. And I was busy 
comforting my little son, who looked 
up at me with solemn brown eyes 
and asked: “Mummy, did I do some- 
thing bad?” 

I took him in my arms and told 
him no, he was a very, very good 
boy. But that was all I could say. 
How do you explain such things to 
a three-year-old ? 

They say that two things—an- 
tiques and liquor—grow more valu- 
able with age. But I’ve learned 
already that the older a child of 
mixed blood becomes, the less desir- 
able he is socially. When my son 
was six weeks old, the nurses at the 
Well Baby Center fell madly in love 
with him. When he started to walk 
he drew admiring glances from all 
and sundry. When his curls grew in 
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old ladies on streetcars patted him on 
the head and fished peppermints out 
of shopping bags, and at nursery 
school he is on equal terms with 
everyone. But, unless some drastic 
changes take place in our way of 
thinking, it won’t last. 

By the time he’s in public school, 
some mothers will begin to tell their 
children he “isn’t quite like” them. 
When he is ten he'll learn that there 
are restaurants he can’t eat in, pools 
he can’t swim in, doors that will close 
in his face. 

By his sixteenth birthday he will 
have learned all about being a mu- 
latto. The lady who tickles him 
under the chin today will be hor- 
rified if she catches him holding 
hands with her daughter in a movie. 
And parents, planning parties for the 
teen-age crowd, will say: “Maybe 
you hadn't better invite that colored 
boy, son. I mean—would he be com- 
fortable here?” 

Nor will it end here. One day 
businessmen will refuse employment 
to my young son simply because of 
his race, We could give him the best 
business training available, but he 
would be wasting time job-hunting 
in any but a Negro district. Em- 
ployers who hire employes on the 
principle that experience and ability 
and training come before racial back- 
ground are few and far between in 
this democracy of ours. 

My husband, with two years’ news- 
paper experience on a small weekly 
paper, hasn't a chance of making a 
big daily, which probably hires cub 
reporters straight out of high school. 
His writing activity is confined to the 


free-lance and radio fields where, 
presumably, the public isn’t offended 
by having to look at him. 

I may sound bitter, but I manage 
to keep calm. My blood pressure 
may go up, but I grin in the face of 
it. Sure it’s annoying. At times it’s 
heart-breaking. But getting mad at 
individuals does not solve my child’s 
problem. His problem will only be 
solved when race prejudice is re- 
placed by tolerance. Yet prejudice 
develops in so many ways and some- 


- times is even taught unknowingly. 


Take our school books, for ex- 
ample. They are more than a little 
-to blame, Take a child when he’s 
young, they say, and you can shape 
his ideas for life. Yet our public- 
school histories teach that the native 
Indians were a lot of bloodthirsty 
cut-throats who scalped their victims 
or burned them at the stake. Native 
Indians themselves point out, how- 
ever, that if they were so awfully 
warlike, wasn’t it strange there were 
so many of them left by the time the 
first settlers arrived? 

And they add that, from their 
point of view, the Indians of that 
time were really an invaded people 
fighting to protect their homes. 

The result of such teaching is evi- 
dent. Take the average school child 
through an Indian reservation and 
watch him cringe when he sees a 
solemn-faced Indian chief. 

The myth of the blood-thirsty In- 
dian does a lot for our national pride, 
but we're a big nation now. Can't 
we admit that, although we’re trying 
our best to be decent, we weren't 
necessarily always right? 
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Surely these who help to perpet- 
uate racial myths are the thoughtless 
people who echo a phrase without 
thinking, who believe something 
without knowing why. 

Ask the man who hates Jews be- 
cause “they corner all the money” 
if he’s ever heard of the New York 
east-side slums. Ask the woman who 
maintains that Negroes are inferior 
mentally if ‘she has heard of Paul 
Robeson, Gearge Washington Car- 
ver, and Langston Hughes. Ask the 
man who talks about “‘dirty, un- 
civilized Chinese’’ what he knows 
about the Ming dynasty. 

True, my child needn't have faced 
these problems if I hadn’t married a 
Negro. “Why did you?” my friends 
want to know. It’s the kind of ques- 
tion I can’t answer without getting 
romantic, What happened to Romeo 
and Juliet, for heaven’s sake? Maybe 
our romance wasn’t as dramatic, and 
we hope it has a happier ending, but 
to the two of us it was just as im- 
portant. 

We knew we'd face obstacles. We 
knew that, despite the novelists, love 
does not conquer all. We knew, 
too, that you can’t lick a problem by 
running the other way. So we de- 
cided we had enough to take us over 
the rough spots, measured in terms 
of affection, common interests, and a 
fair understanding of the problems 
we faced. * 

“Then why did you have chil- 
dren?” is the next question. 

Maybe we're old-fashioned, but 
we don’t believe in childless mar- 
riages. But don’t get us wrong— 
we're not completely selfish. The 
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mixed blood that flows in the veins 
of our son brings compensations as 
well as hardships. Just as the mixing 
of my husband's tight black curls 
and my straight-as-string carroty 
tress gives my son soft black curls 
with golden lights in them, so the 
mixing of our two cultures opens a 
far vaster world to our mulatto son 
than that offered to the average child. 

With friends among both racial 
groups, we know our child will grow 


the problems of the world we live in, 


ship fight . . . 
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up with a keener understanding of — 


well heeled financially. 


with a deeper sense of responsibility 
to society as a whole, with an in- 
grained love of freedom and democ- 
racy in which he will have a bigger 
stake, in a sense. 

Surely we've come to the point in 
our history when racial discrimina- 
tion must be outlawed, and the eco- 
nomic necessity for it removed. 
Surely we can only achieve our goal 
of “one world” if every man first sees 
every other man—yellow, white, or 
black—as his brother. 


Copyright, Magazine Digest 
(November, 1948) 


What Page of the “Ring” D’ya Read? 


[From the September issue} 
TRUE, Louis is not embarrassed financially. He has a nest-egg 


: sufficient to meet his needs for the rest of his life . . . 
—Page 3 
Sk There is a widespread impression that, despite all his rich 
ot earnings over so long a championship tenure, Joe Louis is not very 


But those on the inside say this is not true. 
He has a lot of his money tied up in that Michigan farm. But he 
also has some good investments, I am told. 

If Joe comes back for another fight it will not be because of his 
need for cash, his intimates assure me . . . 


—Page 10 


“IT [Louis] got enough money to turn down $400,000 for another 
fight. 1 won't go around with no tin cup. The way I got things 
set up, I am good-for $100,000 a year . . .” 


—Same page 


The Brown Bomber is well fortified against the possible “rainy 
day’ which all pugilists fear. Contrary to general reports that 
Joe Louis is financially in distress, Joe is far from broke . . 


—Page 14 


He [Louis] needs ready cash and nothing can get that for him 
more readily and easily than through a world heavyweight champion- 


New Yorker 


How two Negro doctors helped to crack 
the monopoly in Vitamin D products 


By Mark Harris 


AVE you seen any Negro ba- 
bies with rickets in recent 
years? 

Probably not. Doctors seeking to 
demonstrate the disease to medical 
students are hard put to find active 
rickets cases these days although at 
one time no less than 90 per cent of 
all colored babies in cities had the 
disease. 

Sudden disappearance of the ail- 
ment, that meant slow growth and 
bent bones for children, was due to 
the discovery of how to put Vitamin 
D, the sunshine vitamin, in everyday 
‘i -diets of adults as well as children, 
Its easy availability is due in great 

measure to the scientific know-how 
and the professional integrity of two 


MARK HARRIS is an associate editor of 
Necro Dicest and author of the novel 
Trumpet To The World. 


They are Dr. 


Negro physicians. 
Alonzo deG. Smith and Dr. Nolan 
A. Owens, both of the staff of Freed- 


men’s Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., and closely affiliated with 
Howard University. Together they 
were the key figures in cracking what 
once amounted to a virtual monopoly 
of the treasured formula for putting 
Vitamin D in such common food 
items as milk and bread. 

The wonder-working Vitamin D 
was not always within reach of any- 
one who bought a bottle of milk or 
a loaf of bread. Poor people, who 
needed it most, found it hard to get 
because of prohibitive prices. 

Its chief function is bone-building 
and its lack could be noted in many 
bow-legged, pot-bellied, double- 
jointed, pigeon-breasted babies in 
slum areas. Rickets was a disease of 
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poverty and hit Negroes particularly 
hard, threatening children with con- 
vulsions and pneumonia, Yet both 
in Africa and on plantations in the 
Deep South, rickets was virtually un- 


known among Negroes. Lack of 
sunlight was soon proven to be the 
cause. For years science found no 
way to combat the sickness. 

Then in 1924 Dr. Harry Steen- 
bock, a professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, discovered that Vitamin 
D could be produced in large quan- 
tities by a process involving the ex- 
posure of foods to ultra-violet rays. 
Best of all, Vitamin D could be pro- 
duced cheaply. Its possibilities as a 
cure-all for scores of diseases were 
tremendous. 

Then came the hitch, and the high 
hopes collapsed like so many toy bal- 
loons: Vitamin D just wasn’t every- 
body's property. A million units (a 
small amount) cost $1.50; one hun- 
dred capsules cost $25. If it were 
put into foods like oleomargarine, 
which is used by many poorer people, 
it would make oleo more expensive 
than butter. 

Exactly what happened has never 
been made clear. One national mag- 
azine accused Dr, Steenbock and the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion of hogging the patents and al- 
lowing only a few monopolistic com- 
panies to use the Vitamin D process. 
The magazine later retracted the 
charge, but the fact remains that poor 
people just couldn’t get their daily 
D. It was also charged that the Nazi 
cartel, I. G. Farben, by agreement 
with certain Americans, was making 
a handsome profit while people the 
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world over were suffering from lack 
of the vitamin. 

The Foundation’s Vitamin D prod- 
uct was being sold under the trade- 


- name Viosterol. Meanwhile the Gen- 


eral Mills Company had put a prod- 
uct on the market which, if compe- 
tition between the two products could 
have béen made keen enough, would 
have brought the price of Vitamin D 
down to a point within reach of the 
man in the street. 

At this point Drs. Smith and Ow- 
ens entered the picture. 

In January, 1936, an official of the 
Meade Johnson Company, one of six 
business firms using the Steenbock 
patents, commissioned them to make 
a test to determine whether the Gen- 
eral Mills product was as good as 
Viosterol. 

Dr. Smith was at the time head of 
the division of pediatrics at Howard 
University, He is still in active prac- 
tice and has been called ‘‘the dean of 
Negro pediatricians.” Dr. Owens 
was a resident pediatrician. Both 
were in the pediatrics division at 
Freedmen’s Hospital. They were se- 
lected to do the work because of their 
acknowledged skill in their field. 

In March, 1936, they set to work. 
They hired six women to make a 
house-to-house canvass in an effort 
to locate babies with rickets. The 
doctors set aside a hospital ward in 
which to carry on their studies, em- 
ploying the most advanced scientific 
methods at their disposal and carry- 
ing out their research as a means of 
finding out what they had been com- 
missioned to find out: which product 
was better. 
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Some observers feel that since the 
Wisconsin group advanced about 
$4,000 for the study the doctors 
might have been expected to find in 
favor of their sponsors. 

These observers, it might be said, 
just didn’t know Drs. Smith and 
Owens. 

The doctors placed twenty-two Ne- 
gro infants in the ward, Each ranged 
in age from three months to eight 
months. All were suffering from 
rickets. The doctors took great care 
to exclude from the children’s diets 
all anti-ricket foodstuffs except the 
two products being tested. The ba- 
bies were kept indoors, with six grad- 
uate nurses in night-and-day attend- 
ance. Urinalyses, blood tests and X- 
rays were made at frequent intervals, 
the children were weighed often; in 
short, the guinea-pig babies were ap- 
proached from every scientific direc- 
tion. 

The study-group was divided into 
two sections, each consisting of 
eleven infants. One group was 
treated with the foundation’s Vios- 
terol, the other with the General 
Mills pharmaceutical. (During the 
course of the experiment two chil- 
dren were withdrawn by their par- 
ents.) In all other respects the ex- 
periment went off with no more than 
the usual difficulty involved in such a 
delicate endeavor. 

Results? After eight weeks of ob- 
servation the doctors had their an- 
swer. They wrote: “A comparative 
study shows no significant difference 
in the rate or degree of healing . 

The two doctors had done their 
job. They had assembled the facts 
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and arrived at scientific conclusions. 
Of course they were anxious that 
medical circles and the general public 
be advised of their findings. The 
report, however, did not see the light 
of day, and poor people were no 
nearer the coveted Vitamin D than 
they were before the study was un- 
dertaken. 

“Naturally,” says Dr. Smith, 
wanted to publish the study. But a 
representative of one of the com- 
panies which owned the Viosterol 
patent suggested that I wait until he 
could bring the matter before his 
board. I never received permission.” 

An official of one of the drug com- 
panies controlling Vitamin D report- 
edly wrote to an associate: “If this 
article is published the Steenbock 
group are certainly in the position of 
being hung with their own rope. | 
should like to see the publication 
suppressed.” A foundation official 
wrote: “We intend to advise the 
pharmaceutical committee that the 
publication of this work i is not desir- 
able.” 

The two saddened doctors were 
not fully aware of the behind-the- 
scenes interests involved. They pon- 
dered the matter awhile, then struck 
upon a plan. Four years later—in 
1940—they brought this plan to a 
successful conclusion by publishing 
a report which concerned itself only 
with the minimum amount of dosage 
necessary to treat rickets. ‘‘Since the 
original report could not be pub- 
lished we published the data later 
from another point of view .. . 

Thus, without violating profes- 
sional ethics, and without ignoring 
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the wishes of their sponsors, the 
doctors thus were able to blast the 
thing wide open. 

Their report helped to pave the 
way for the U. S. Department of 
Justice which, in 1945, declared: 
“The foundation and its licensees 
remorselessly maintained prices of 
Vitamin D so high that the use of it 
was practically restricted to those that 
had the least need of it.” 

The path ahead was cleared. Com- 
petition followed. Prices dropped. 
At least a score of companies now 
may manufacture Vitamin D prod- 
ucts. A million units can now be 
had for nine cents; Vitamin D-3, 


used for livestock, dropped in price 
from $1.17 per million units to 28 
cents; the $25 capsules now cost 
$4.50. 

It was a victory for people every- 
where, for tiny babies in particular. 
Rickets babies are few and far be- 
tween today. “One might not too 
facetiously say that rickets today is a 
disease of experimental white rats,” 
Dr. Smith reports. 

It was a victory of trust-busters 
over trusts, of science over disease— 
of two Negro doctors in their quiet 
way over forces which played dan- 
gerously with the health of a nation. 


ad 


How Truman Got That Way 


the civil rights issue. 


states. 


ONLY a few White House insiders knew it at the time, but 
President Truman could have avoided the split with the South on 
However, he decided that the question was 
too important for any compromise. 

In a White House conversation, Morris Ernst, a member of the 
Civil Rights Committee, urged Truman not to send the committee's 
report to Congress, but rather to the governors and mayors of the 
Ernst pointed out that Southern leaders had always con- 


tended that this was a state, not a federal problem; therefore a 
bitter fight could be avoided by handling the report that way. 

Truman's reply was brief and to the point. 

“IT would not be doing my duty as President,” he said. 

Ernst, who had been a close friend and adviser of Franklin 
Roosevelt, then asked Truman why he had such a passion for civil 
rights—even more so than Roosevelt. 

“When I was young,” replied the President, “I saw fiery crosses 
burned on the hills above Independence and 3000 hooded men 


parading. 
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I get worried about a return of that sort of thing. We 
cannot let it happen again.” 


Drew Pearson, Washingtun Post 


- 


How Negroes and the race problem touched the lives of some of our most outstanding Presidents 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was al- 
leged to be part Negro by several 
pamphlets issued during the presi- 
dential election of 1864. Chauncey 
Burr was the author of one of these 
publications which said that Lincoln's 
running mate, Hannibal Hamlin, “to 
the scientific eye shows the presence 
of Negro blood.” Regarding Lin- 
coln’s purported colored ancestry, 
Burr wrote: “It would not rebound 
to Lincoln’s honor to have it proved 
that he is part Negro. For then on 
the ground of a natural sympathy 
with his own race, we might find ex- 
cuses for the acts which we could 
never pardon a white man.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON'S lite 
was once saved by a Negro girl, who 
thwarted an assassination plo: by Tor- 
ies and British agents. She was Phoe- 
be Fraunces, who worked as house- 
keeper to the Revolutionary general 
while he lived in a New York sub- 
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urb. A man named Thomas Hickey 
made love to the Negro girl and she 
apparently responded to his advances, 
Hoping to enlist her services, he con- 
fided the plot to her and gave her 
poisoned peas to serve to Washing- 
ton. But the Negro girl, when she 
served the general, whispered the 
nature of the contents to him. Wash- 
ington tossed the peas out the win- 
dow and chickens who ate them fell 
dead. Hickey was nabbed, confessed 
and was hanged before 20,000 per- 
sons. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON was often 
rumored the father of several Negro 
children. The stories were widely 
printed in the press during his cam- 
paigns, dramatized in cartoons and 
editorials. Some of Lincoln's enemies 
quoted him as having said that Jet- 
ferson bought his own children on 
the auction block and ‘“‘made money 
out of his debaucheries.’’ They also 
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claimed Lincoln said that a daughter 
of Jefferson's was “sold at public 
auction some years ago in New Or- 
leans and purchased by a society of 
gentlemen who wished to testify by 
her liberation their admiration of the 
statesman who ‘dreamt of freedom in 
a slave’s embrace.’”” Lincoln labeled 
the stories “base forgeries.” 

However, the well-known poet 
William Cullen Bryant is supposed 
to have written a poem when 13 
about the subject although he later 
disowned the verse: 


And thou, the scorn of every 
patriot’s name, 

Thy country’s ruin and thy coun- 
try’s shame! 

Go wretch! Resign the presi- 
dential chair. 

Disclose thy secret measures, 
foul and fair. 

Go scan, philoso phist, thy Sally's 


charms, 
And sink supinely in her sable 
arms. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, during 
the heated campaign of 1860, was 
accused by the Stephen Douglas camp 


of wanting a Negro wife, despite the. 


fact that he was married. Lincoln 
teplied in debate: “I have lived my 
fiftieth year, and never had a Negro 
woman for a slave or a wife, and I 
think I can live fifty centuries, for 
that matter, without having either.” 

MARTIN VAN BUREN, who 
was Vice President under Jackson, 
was helped in winning election 
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through rumors that one of his op- 
ponents was supposedly of Negro de- 
scent. At the same time it was 
whispered that the wife of Van Bur- 
en’s vice-president candidate, Richard 
M. Johnson, was part Negro. 
ANDREW JACKSON was the 
first President who was accused by 
political foes of having Negro blood. 


My 


Ma ME 


THOMAS JEFFERSON was al- 
ways known for his solicitude to- 
wards Negro slaves. Once at the 
home of a friend, a man rushed into 
the house to shout that a Negro field 
hand had cut his leg severely. A doc- 
tor was sent for but Jefferson pro- 
tested that the slave might bleed to 
death. He rushed out to the Negro’s 
shack, called for a needle and thread 
and quickly sewed up the wound. 
When the doctor finally arrived, he 
said that but for Jefferson's first aid, 
the Negro would have lost his leg. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
birthday was’ first celebrated by a 
Negro woman, Mary Simpson. She 
had been a slave belonging to the 
general and he gave her freedom 
when he became President. On his 
birthday she would prepare a large 
“Washington Cake,” large amounts 
of punch and big pots of hot coffee 
and play hostess to a flow of patriotic 
visitors. She began the practice in 
1789 and continued it until her death. 


Me Me Me 


Hooded hoodlums come out into open again in Dixie 
although most Southerners deplore their flaming crosses 


THE 


By Lester Velie 


HE GRAND DRAGON of The 
Invisible Empire of the Knights 
of The Ku Klux Klan, a watery- 
eyed, sad-faced little man with a 
Charlie Chaplin mustache, said: 
“Come Saturday night and see for 
yourself how we're mushrooming.” 
He added: 
“We'll burn a cross.” 


We found the cross in a cow pas-, 


ture hired from a dairy farmer eight 
miles down the road from Chatta- 
nooga. A hooded figure, coveralls 
showing from beneath a crumpled 
Sheet, was fitting empty beer cans 
into slots along the cross’s. twenty- 
foot length and filling them with oil. 

In the deepening summer twilight 
about 120 Klansmen—''terrors’’ and 
“furies,” “kludds” and “‘klogards”’ 


14 


Condensed from Collier's 


and “klaragos’—in unlaundered 
sheets were directing a thin stream of 
traffic into the field, roping off a circle 
some thirty yards across and puttering 
with a loud-speaker system which 
gave out with raucous and suggestive 
jive—''Golly how she could love.” 
An exalted cyclops in red cape, saun- 
tering by, lifted up his hood to bite 
into a double-scoop ice-cream cone. 
A Saturday-night crowd of farm 
and mill folk, lured by handbills 
sprinkled on porches for ten miles 
around, filled the cow pasture and 
gave the affair the air of a block par; 
ty. Shirt-sleeved youths had brought 
their girls and were buying them pop 
at a stand where Klansmen were jam- 
ming bottles under their hoods or 
fumbling under their sheets for 
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change. Kids were underfoot every- 
where. And young mothers and fa- 
thers hoisted babies to their shoulders 
for a better look as the cross sputtered 
into flame. 

The Klan initiation began. The 
kindly darkness had blended ‘the 
shabby figures in soiled nightclothes 
into a shadowy mass. Into the roped 
circle, like college boys snake dancing 
after a football victory, shuffled a 
file of ninety-odd initiates. Many, in 
overalls, must have come directly 
from farm chores or the looms of 
the Chattanooga textile mills. Some 
had masked their faces with red ban- 
dannas in movie bad-man fashion. 
Others wore their Sunday best com- 
plete with the wool hat that is the 
hallmark of the Southern poor white. 
Most were in galluses and _ shirt 
sleeves. 

A sheeted. Klansman, bearing an 
electric-lighted cross, prodded the 
shambling procession with a “hup- 
two-three-four.’” One initiate shuf- 
fled along half bent over, his eyes on 
his shoes, his hands deep in his pock- 
ets. A boy in a sweat shirt—he 
couldn't have been more than six- 
teen—hopped and skipped every now 
and then to get into step. Five wrin- 
Kled gaffers, their potbellies heaving 
with exertion, jerked along in the 
rear, 

The crowd, out for a night of fun, 
began to titter. 

“Hey, Arch, take off your hat!” 
someone yelled. 

The cry was taken up. A sheeted 
klansman, standing guard along the 
tope barrier, doubled over with 
laughter. A news photographer, fo- 
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cusing his camera, grumbled: “The. 
damn’ fools. Why, they can’t even 
put on a good show.” 

Amid the good-natured chaffing by 
the crowd, the lengthy ritual, stud- 
ded with oaths and passwords, at last 
came to a close. The $10 klektoken, 
(initiation fee) having been paid to 
the klabee (treasurer), the Grand 
Dragon, who had been standing be- 
fore an altar made of packing cases, 
hitched up his green sateen robe and 
took over. The Klonclave, no more 
than juvenile and cloddish horseplay 
up to this point, now showed its true, 
ugly face. 

“If anyone wants to sit and eat 
with niggers that’s their business,” 
the Grand Dragon began in a matter- 
of-fact voice. “God Himself segre- 
gated the races,” he continued. As 
he warmed to his qwn oratory the 
rabble-rousing phrases poured out of 
the loud-speaker: ‘The Klan stands 
for white supremacy and the chastity 
of white womanhood. . . . The 
Klan will return the South to the 
hands of the white people. . . . If 
the Yankees force civil liberties on 
us, blood will run in the streets: .. .” 

Heads nodded in approval. Now 
and then someone let out a rebel yell. 

A Klan meeting seen for the first 
time is a shock, although you know 
such meetings have been going on 
intermittently since the Civil War. 
But what made this gathering news 
was that 90 men were being initiated 
at one fell swoop into a Klan chapter 
having about 120 members. 

In the wake of the South’s revolt 
against President Truman’s civil 
rights program, the Klan was riding 


‘ 


high again here and elsewhere in the 
South. 

Discredited by money scandals and 
laughed into obscurity during the 
1930s, the Klan is now raking in 
more klektokens and selling more 
sheets than at any time since the 
1920s. 

“I've never seen such begging to 
get into the Klan,” Grand Dragon 
Sam Green, an Atlanta doctor, told 
me. 

According to Green, the Klan has 
organized Klaverns in 130 of Geor- 
gia’s 159 counties. It has been re- 
vived in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Florida. When it met recently at 
Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, the 
uniform trousers of policemen 
showed from beneath some of the 
sheets. The hate-in-sheets business 
has been so good that the Klan plans 
to build a temple at Atlanta to house 
its four Klaverns there. 

Thoughtful Southerners marvel at 
the rapidity of the movement's 
growth under the bumbling Doc 
‘Green and shudder to think where 
the Klan might go under a compe- 
tent agitator. 

The South, where Bilbos and Tom 
Heflins could build careers on hate, 
is breaking out again with a new and 
ugly rash. Progressive forces had 
bettered the lot of the Negro, im- 
proved his schools and hospitals, and 
opened the polls to- him. Supreme 
Court decisions and the growth of 
factories had helped, and the living 
standards of both races were quietly 
being raised. It was a slow advance, 
in which a courageous press, militant 
clergymen, business groups, new poli- 
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ticians such as Ellis Arnall and Lister 
Hill and Bill Fullbright, and the de. 
cent men of good will throughout 
Dixie had played their part. Know.- 
ing that bigotry holds the South back, 
The Southern Baptist Convention, 
the region’s dominant religious 
group, has formed a Social Service 
Commission to give the Negro an 
even chance for a job and for school- 
ing and to grow up free and un- 
afraid. 

From the ranks of the Methodists 
has come Mrs. M. E. Tilly, secretary 
of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Women’s Society of Christian 
Service. A member of President Tru- 
man’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
she was named in a recent Atlanta 


poll as one of the South’s five leading - 


women. The Catholic Church, 
through its press and such leaders as 
Msgr. James T. McNamara of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and the Jewish con- 
gregations, through their Anti-Defa- 
mation League, are in the fight 
against intolerance. 

So are the new labor unions that 
have fought for equal pay for Ne- 
groes and gradually worked out 
union meetings in which whites and 
Negroes participate side by side. Most 
Southerners have learned to abhor 
the Ku-Klux terrorists. Now, fed on 
the legitimate issue of State rights, 
the current outbreak has taken so vit- 
ulent a turn that progressive South- 
erners say that they fear it may set 
the region back thirty years. 

The extremists are fighting a v10- 
lent rear-guard action. Although 
Dixiecrat Presidential Candidate 
Strom Thurmond, governor of South 
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Carolina, has spurned the white-su- 
premacy issue and has sought to clear 
his movement's skirts of the hate 
fringe, the Dixiecrat Movement re- 
mains essentially anti-Negro—aimed 
at preventing the Negro from voting. 

“Hell, this ain’t a fight to preserve 
State rights,” Editor Ralph McGill 
of the Atlanta Constitution ex- 
claimed, ‘this is a fight to preserve 
State wrongs!” 

In such a climate the catchpenny 
promoters of hate groups, the cynical 
local politicians, the publishers of 
venom sheets and just plain crack- 
pots flourish. 

When’ the States’ Rights party 
called its “grass roots’ meeting to 
nominate a Presidential candidate at 
Birmingham, Alabama, last July, the 
hate fringe flocked to it as to a Nur- 
emburg Congress. One notable grass 
rooter was Gerald L. K. Smith. Said 
Smith: 

“I was invited to the conference 
by one of the three heaviest financial 
supporters. I was invited to speak 
by some of the very individuals who 

‘effected Thurmond’s nomination.” 
From the meeting, Smith went to 
visit George W. Armstrong, 83-year- 
old oil man from Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Natchez, Mississippi, whom 
Smith described as a ‘personal friend 
and one of the original instigators of 
the State rights activity.’” Armstrong 
is the author of a pamphlet, Trastors. 
Some excerpts from it: 

. . Truman’s Administration is 
a Zionist Communist administration. 
... (David) Lilienthal is a Zionist 
Communist, for the President ap- 
points no other kind. . . . Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt was a Communist . . . 
who sought to establish a socialistic 
World Empire ... and _ brought 
about the destruction of our Pacific 
Fleet for that purpose. . . .” 

Armstrong has formed an educa- 
tional foundation for the purpose of 
distributing this and other of his 
writings. He has talked to Major 
General Van Horn Mosely, U.S.A., 
retired, of Atlanta, about heading it. 
Mosely recently was the chief speaker 
at Gerald Smith’s Christian National- 
ist convention at St. Louis. 

From Tulsa, Oklahoma, to the 
Dixiecrat convention came two other 
professional haters, happy to see 
trade looking up again: Jonathon E. 
Perkins and the aging, near-blind and 
nearly deaf Alfalfa Bill Murray, one- 
time Governor of Oklahoma. Per- 
kins is an organizer for Gerald Smith 
and author of The Jews Have Got 
the Atomic Bomb. At the Dixiecrat 
meeting he served as male nurse for 
Alfalfa Bill and supported him as he 
made his unsteady way to the ros- 
trum to address the convention. Be- 
tween Dixiecrat sessions, Alfalfa 
Bill, untidy and unpressed, peddled 
his book, The Negroes’ Place in Call 
of Race, a mishmash of pseudoscien- 
tific venom directed at Negroes and 
Jews, which Murray sells for one dol- 
lar—autographed. 

From Chattanooga came J. B. 
Stoner, «founder of The Anti-Jewish 
Party. This party’s platform demands 
a Constitutional amendment making 
it a capital crime to be Jewish. 
Stoner plays too rough even for 
Grand Dragon Doc Green who ban- 
ished him from his job as kleagle 
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(recruiter) for the Klan. Also pres- 


ent was Mrs. Jessie Welch Jenkins," 


sponsor of a sweeping resolution of 
another year: Abolish the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. Mrs. 
Jenkins is the president of The Na- 
tional Patrick Henry Organization, 
Inc., of Columbus, Ga. 

Officially, the hate fringe took no 
part in the Dixiecrat meeting. But 
men of kindred views did. Author 
of the convention’s declaration of 
principles and a stage director of the 
meeting was Horace E. Wilkinson, 
Birmingham lawyer and former 
judge. Mr. Wilkinson has labor 
unions among his clients and, of 
course, does not peddle hate for 
profit. But he tells you readily that 
he was once a member of the Klan 
and as Klan lawyer successfully de- 


fended accused Klan floggers. Wil- 


kinson is an engaging man and blunt. 

“I’m against Truman for the same 
reason I was against Al Smith,” he 
told me in his Birmingham office. 
“He thinks too damn’ much of the 
nigger. I believe in justice for the 
nigger, but not in social and ‘political 
equality. I’m certainly against his 
voting in the primaries.” 

Because of the one-party system, 
the primary is the only effective elec- 
tion in the South. Mr. Wilkinsén 
did not explain what justice the Ne- 
gro could achieve without being able 
to vote down officials who refuse to 
give him schools, hospitals and play- 
grounds or a chance at jobs in gov- 
ernment employ. 

Few in the South believe that the 
Klan can ever regain the nation-wide 
power it held in 1925 when it 


boasted almost a million members in 
forty-six states, paraded 50,000 
sheeted .men down Washington's 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and hefted 
such political powers that its im- 
perial wizard was able to fatten on 
millions of dollars of state road con- 
tracts. The Southern press has done 
too good a job of exposing the Klan’s 
murders, floggings and _ financial 
racketeering. Too recent also, for the 
patriotic South, is the memory of the 
Klan’s joint meetings with the 
German-American Bund. At one 
meeting the Bund offered to buy out 
the Klan. The price: $75,000. 

Yet in Georgia, the Klan had 
achieved such a following by late 
summer, that political foes of Her- 
man Talmadge did not dare take an 
issue of its open campaigning for 
“Young Hummon’s’” nomination for 
governor. Grand Dragon Green 
boasted he’d put 100,000 votes in 
Talmadge’s column, and the familiar 
sorry spectacle of cross burnings and 
nocturnal terror to frighten Negroes 
from the polls was beginning in ear- 
nest all over again. 

I called on Green in his doctor's 
office in downtown Atlanta. It was 
after office hours, and a gray-haired 
policeman sprawled comfortably ina 
waiting-room chair. The Klan leader 
let him wait as he motioned me 
inside, 

In his green sateen robes, the 
Grand Dfagon cuts quite a figure. 
But in his baggy pants, stringy wool 
tie and shirt sleeves he is the eternal, 
frustrated little man portrayed by 
Chaplin. He even wears a tiny patch 
of mustache and breaks occasionally 
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into a wistful smile. 

Doc Green talked freely and rap- 
idly about the Klan. “It’s in opera- 
tion in practically every state,” he 
said, “in California, Ohio, Indiana, 
even in New York and New Jersey.” 

Why hadn’t anyone heard about it 
in those states ? 

“There’s such an enormous foreign 
population there, they have to stay 
under cover,” the Grand Dragon ex- 
plained. 

The Klan, which thrives by revil- 
ing Negroes, Catholics and Jews, is 
itself sensitive to criticism. , 

“The press comes out and says 
everything nasty,” the Grand Dragon 
complained. “We don’t hate any- 
body, and I personally never ask a 
man his religion.” 

He turned to me. 

“What is yours?” he asked. 

The title “Grand Dragon,” Green 
said, designates a state leader of the 
Klan. Green's organization is known 
officially as The Association of 
Georgia Klans, but Green said he has 
affiliates in Alabama, Tennessee, 
Florida and other Southern states. 

Green is ambitious to weld a great 
national organization, but avaricious 
kKleagles keep splintering away to 
form their own klans in order, as he 
put it, “to try and make a potful of 
money.” When the Klan held a 
Georgia corporate charter, the im- 
perial wizard (national Klan leader) 
could sue such Klan Trotzkyites and 
prevent them from using the Ku 
Klux Klan label. Ever since the state 
of Georgia revoked the Klan charter, 
the Grand Dragon, who nominally 
heads only one state, has had his 
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troubles. A 71-year-old Birmingham 
doctor by the name of E. L. Pruitt, 
has formed his own Federated Klans 
of Alabama and has expressed the 
subversive aim of doing away with 
the sheet uniform altogether. 

In Florida, “three sharp fellows,” 
Green revealed, have formed The 
Florida Klans, Inc., and in Colum- 
bus, Georgia, a fundamentalist 
preacher by the name of Parson Jack 
Johnson, whom Green described as a 
“bolshevik,” broke away to form his 
own “Original Ku Klux Klan,” 

Green said all these defections are 
crassly commercial. He spoke from 
the heart. They have reduced the 
flow of dues that once gave power 
and riches to the Klan’s leaders. 
There is still plenty of pay dirt left, 
although Green denies he profits per- 
sonally from his Klan leadership. 
Green's Klan collects $10 initiation 
klektokens and $1.80 annual per 
capita dues from Klaverns in at least 
four states. It sells all sheets and 
hoods, farming the business out un- 
der contract to a manufacturer. 
Garrulous about everything else, the 
Dragon was reluctant about telling 
what the sheets cost him, and what he 
charges for them. 

For all the shabby leadership and 
shabbier scramble for the klektoken 
gravy, today’s Klan is like its power- 
ful predecessors in at least one glar- 
ing respect: It uses organized terror 
as a weapon. 

On the evé of Georgia's primaries 
last spring, Klansmen burned their 
crosses. At Wrightsville, where the 
Klan put on a special show, not one 
Negro dared go to the polls, 


Soon after that, a 23-year-old At- 
lanta war veteran was lashed brutally 
with a two-foot leather strap. This 
caused Georgia’s governor, M. E. 
Thompson, to charge that the Ku 
Klux Klan was starting out on a 
planned campaign of terror. Three 
Klansmen were arrested and accused 
of beating the white veteran. No one 
was arrested for the savage whipping 
of a Negro couple in La Grange in 
south Georgia at about the same time. 

Last June hooded hoodlums broke 
into a Girl Scout Camp for Negro 
girls at Bessemer, Alabama, routed 
two white women leaders from their 
beds and created so much terror that 
the camp was forced to close for the 
summer. The incident cast a shock- 
ing light on Klan operations. The 
raiders were not apprehended. This 
is interesting, inasmuch as sheriffs’ 
offices and police departments are 
riddled with Klansmen. 

Doc Green boasted that “‘a large 
majority” of Atlanta police are 
Klansmen. Police Chief Herbert Jen- 
kins, a conscientious law enforcement 
officer who has done an excellent job 
in working eight Negro policemen 
into the Atlanta force, admitted he 
had Klansmen in police uniforms. 
One of these, according to Klans- 
men, was an official in the Eugene 
Talmadge administration. Another, 
a detective, is known among Klans- 
men as ‘Trigger Finger,’’ because of 
his record for shooting Negroes. 

But hatred, latching on to the 
Dixiecrat movement, doesn’t have to 
hide behind sheets. The white su- 
premacy issue, gradually abandoned 
in polite politics by all except such 
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Stone-Age Klaghorns as Gene Tal. 
madge and Theodore Bilbo, became 
almost respectable this summer 
through insistent repetition wherever 
Southerners sought office. Herman 
Talmadge, for instance, reduced his 
campaign for Governor of Georgia 
to a simple formula—nigger, nigger, 
nigger. 

Young Hummon Talmadge who is 
a university graduate with four years 
of additional polish as a naval officer, 
finds it profitable to affect the coun- 
try-boy mannerisms of Ole Gene, his 
father. He chews tobacco, wears red 
galluses and wows the undereducated, 
poor back-country folk whose sup- 
port, thanks to Georgia's county unit 
primary system, assures long and suc- 
cessful political life. In Georgia you 
don’t win primaries by an over-all 
majority of votes but by a majority of 
county victories. Victory in rural 
counties with a few hundred regis- 
tered voters can offset defeat in city 
counties that have thousands of 
voters. (In 1946 Eugene Talmadge 
won the governorship although 100,- 
000 more votes were cast against him 
than for him.) 

Son Herman has identified himself 
so well with the fears and prejudices 
of the controlling back-country voters 
that he won the September primary 
easily. 

When Herman seized the Capitol 
for two months after his father’s 
death in 1947, he tried to jam 
through bills that would have made 
him the master of the state’s election 
machinery—and entrenched him as 
dictator. In a democracy such things 
can be arranged quietly by law. The 
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courts ousted Talmadge, and his at- 
tempt failed. 

To gain his ends young Talmadge 
sows hate. Under him Georgia might 
reap a harvest of backwardness and 
poverty which, shared by whites as 
well as Negroes, will prevent the 
state from catching up, culturally and 
economically, with the rest of the 
country. 

In its way, the campaign of Eugene 
(Bull) Conner is significant too. Mr. 
Conner is police commissioner of 
Birmingham, Alabama. Birmingham 
is the town that wouldn’t let the 
Freedom Train in, because it would 
have been necessary to let Negro citi- 
zens stand beside whites and read 
with them that ‘‘all men are created 
equal.” Commissioner Conner’s job 
is an elective one, and at this writing 
he was running for re-election. 
Charged with the task of maintain- 
ing law and order in his city he 
thinks a good way to do it is to base 
his campaign on the explosive race- 
supremacy issue. No Klansman him- 
self, Commissioner Conner’s speeches 
have aroused such interest in the race 
question that a day seldom passes, he 
told me, but that somebody phones 
him, to ask how to get into the Klan. 

Then there is the case of Tom 
Linder, who aims to be senator from 
Georgia. Linder is the state agricul- 
tural commissioner and, as part of his 
job, edits a weekly newspaper, the 
Farmer's Market Bulletin, which car- 
ties no paid advertising and is sup- 
ported wholly by state funds. Eager 
to give farm readers useful informa- 
tion, he has mixed in with crop data 
predictions of the world’s end and 
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lessons in anti-Semitism taken from 
Joseph Goebbels, the late Nazi prop- 
aganda minister. 

So that farmer readers could order 
their affairs, Linder gave the precise 
time the world would end: on the 
seventh minute, of the seventh hour, 
of the seventh day, of the seventh 
month of the year 2007. 

In some issues of his Market Bul- 
letin, Linder has turned away from 
news of cotton and corn altogether to 
devote his full attention to the ‘‘dis- 
covery” that Roosevelt was really 
named Rosenvelt and that Roosevelt, 
not Hitler, really started the war. 
Wrote editor Linder this spring: 

. the Roosevelt family originally 


te 


were Jews in Germany. . . . During 
one of the numerous anti-Jewish up- 
risings in Germany . . . the Roose- 


velts, whose name was something 
else, immigrated to Spain. In Spain, 
to hide their identity, they changed 
their name to Rosenvelt. . . . It was 
the ancient grudge of the Roosevelts 
against the Germans . . . that made 
it inevitable that the White House 
. . . would throw this country into 
World War II.” 

Doing some research, the Atlanta 
Constitution found that Linder’s 
poison-pen tale of Roosevelt was al- 
most identical with that first pub- 
lished in the November 15, 1938, is- 
sue of the magazine, Welt Dienst, 
edited by the Nazi Goebbels. 

Needless to say, Linder lent an 
eager hand to the Dixiecrat revolt. In 
a letter to the Atlanta Constitution he 
offered the intelligence that “the yel- 
low people, the brown people and 
the blacks are mentally unfit for di- 


rectors in our form of government.” 

Dan Duke, attorney general under 
Ellis Arnall, called Linder’s Market 
Bulletin a “sewer through which the 
journalistic garbage of the nation is 
poured out upon us at state expense.” 
But aroused Georgians learned they 
couldn't do anything about it legally, 
and Jewish and Negro taxpayers 
found themselves in the horrifying 
position of having to help pay the 
freight for a paper that was foment- 
ing hate against them in every farm 
home in Georgia. 

As this is written, Linder is still 
concocting his “history.” 

One natural consequence of the 
Dixiecrat campaign has been the en- 
couragement of Linder’s kind of 
journalism. Weekly sheets are spring- 
ing up around the South to champion 
white supremacy and, of course, to 
make a buck. Typical is the States’ 
Rights Newspaper which began pub- 
lishing at Birmingham on August 


17th. Carrying no advertising and 
showing no visible means of support 
—although someone is obviously 
paying for it—the paper exposes 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey with a 
picture showing him “‘clasping the 
hand of a Negro, the chief Red Cap 
of Grand Central Station.” An edi- 
torial excerpt: “It was not intended 
by the Creator that the white race 
and black race should intermingle.” 
And so the witch's brew bubbles. 
Men of good will in Dixie believe 
that the Dixiecrats and the hate 
fringe that has latched onto them, 
can hold back the region's progress 
only temporarily. Factories are going 
up too fast. Machinery is pouring 
onto the farms and sending a grow- 
ing stream of Southern folk to the 
cities. The face of the South 
changing. And progressive forces feel 
that there is no place on it for the 
soiled hood of the Ku Klux Klan. 


Copyright, Collier's (October 9, 1948) 
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MEAN TO ME and WHAT MORE CAN A 
WOMAN DO by Sarah Vaughan and 
Dizzy Gillespie (Lenox). Mean with 
terrific bop vocal by Sarah backed by 
Flip Phillips’ rich tenor egged on by 
Charlie Parker’s bebop alto solo is 

something to hear. Sarah shows off her 

best slow mood on reverse. 

| DON'T KNOW WHY | LOVE YOU LIKE 
1 DO and HOW COULD KNOW by 
the Ravens (National). Don’t Know 
is good tune featuring bass on an- 
other Raven typical. How high- 
lights falsetta-voiced tenor and of- 

fers little. 

IT’S RAINING DOWN IN SUNSET LANE 
and HOW COULD | KNOW by Savan- 
nah Churchill (Manor). Sharp sup- 
port from Four Tunes enhances the 
husky-voiced Miss Churchill’s chirp- 
ing on Sunset. How is out of Savan- 

nah’s vein, but comes off fairly well. 

THE MAID OF CADIZ and VARSITY 
DRAG by Benny Goodman (Capitol). 
Number one tune features Goodman 
in low, moody clarinet stint and in- 
terspersed with some solid vibe 
chords from Red Norvo. Peppy Drag 

highlights Norvo. Notable ensemble 

work on 


I$ TOO SOON TO KNOW and I'M 
THROUGH WITH LOVE by Marion 
Robinson (MGM). Too Soon is a 
coming new tune and with La Rob- 
inson’s throaty voice as a vehicle it’s 
a sure hit. Her voice and feeling on 

it and the torchy Through make a very 

desirable record. 

NAGGIN’ WIFE BLUES and ALLEY AL- 

LEY BLUES by Doc Pomus (Apollo). 

Both numbers give with terrific pi- 

ano, guitar and bass playing, but are 

unfortunately fouled up by vocal. 
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WISH | WAS IN WALLA WALLA and A 
MAID’S PRAYER by Nellie Lutcher 
(Capitol). Walla Walla shows off 
Fine Brown Frame gitl in her best 
bouncy style. Flipover is a mimic 
tune, poking fun at a woman's iron- 

wash-cook life. Idea is clever, but tune, 

mostly spoken, doesn’t click. 


VM A FOOL ABOUT SOMEONE and JUST 
YOU, JUST ME by Thelma Carpenter 
(Columbia). This thrush has a re- 
markable capacity for putting over a 
song to just the right degree. On 
Fool, she carries her torch with heady 

feeling and the intimacy she projects into 

Just You makes the disc irresistible. 


| AIN'T GONNA QUIT YOU and HE 
SENDS ME by Ivy Willis (MGM). A 
couple of rhythmic torchies made es- 
pecially appealing by Ivy's torrid ren- 
dition and good sax and rhythm ac- 
companiment. 


STUFFY and IT’S THE TALK OF THE 
TOWN by Coleman Hawkins’ orches- 
tra (Capitol). Teamwork and ar- 
rangement plus much obvious know- 
how get wonderful results on this 
disc of satisfying instrumentals. 


IF | HAD YOU and EUPHORIA by Charlie 
Ventura (National). Exponents of 
the progressive school of jazz and a 
great many others will find a lot of 
interesting stuff on these two sides. 
Undeniably, a good platter. 


HARVEST MOON ALBUM by the Pied 
Pipers (Capitol). Popular classics 
like Girl of My Dreams and Shine 
On Harvest Moon give the versatile 
Pipers a good chance to toss their 
vocal talents around. Six sides, all 


nicely backed by Paul Weston’s orches- 
tra, provide quite a treat. 
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Louis Armstrong's success points to a trend: 
smaller bands, bigger artists and lots of travel 


THE HORN 


THAT BLOWS FOR 


By Carl L. Biemiller 


HE “DIGGER O’DELLS” who 

have been trying to put jazz 

music into the last long box 
should know by now that it is diff- 
cult to bury something that won't lie 
still. It is true that the shrine and 
chief habitat of jazz, New York's 
West 52nd Street, has fallen on 
meager days. There was a time when 
every jazz name in the country could 
be found on any single night on two 


.. blocks of this rowdy street. But their 


departure indicates not morbidity but 
mobility. Jazz has hit the road again. 

It can be found in practically any 
big city in the United States, heard in 
most of the capitals of Western Eu- 
rope. And wherever it is heard, Mr. 
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Condensed from Holiday 


Daniel Louis Armstrong either has 
been or is about to return. 

If mourners of the hot note and 
the uninhibited treble clef need con- 
tinuing proof of the durability of this 
native American art form, Mr. A. 
and his unit are it. Daniel Louis 
(Satchmo) Armstrong has been a 
hot-music Moses at several jazz re- 
births. The short, roly, spade-dark 
man has been playing jazz music on 
a horn and singing it in a husky, 
gravel-toned voice since boyhood. He 
is currently fronting a small, six-piece 
(including his trumpet) group called 
the Esquire All Stars. Members in- 
clude Earl “Fatha’’ Hines, piano; 
Barney Bigard, clarinet; Big Sid Cat 
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lett, drums; Arvell Shaw, bass; Velma 
Middleton, 210-pound vocalist; and 
Jack Teagarden, the band’s only white 
artist, trombone. This group probably 
represents about the ultimate in jazz. 


Any typical club date will find the 
Axmstrong group driving a dance set 
easily, smoothly, threading the pat- 
tern of each tune with restraint, aware 
that it is the dancing couples it serves 
and also leads. The lid comes off 
later and the band becomes the show. 

It is easier to sense than to hear the 
first blending of the companion in- 
struments—the magic of the piano 
as Hines, riding relaxed and easy, be- 
gins to pull the inside out of the 
keyboard; the sonorous harmony of 
Teagarden’s trombone as he lays a 
floor under that trumpet; the superbly 
controlled clarinet in the dead-pan 
face of Bigard as he begins to punctu- 
ate and suggest variety to come. Cat- 
lett, sitting loose as a sack of fish, 
suddenly stirs into fresh life. He sets 
a steady beat, sometimes noodling the 
tims and touching a cymbal. Shaw, 
a bit sleepy-looking, peers over the 
bass like a man staring down a rain 
barrel. With the infinitely varied 
night-club audience convinced that 
nothing more can be done to the 
song, the melodic rockets go off. 

There are many trumpets capable 
of playing in the high registers. Many 
jazz trumpets can force out an F 
above high C or a G above C, strictly 
with strangulation. Armstrong hits 
them with a round, driving, con- 
trolled sonority, hits them with the 
same incisiveness he gives any note. 
The All Stars back him with imagina- 
tion, the one major asset of any jazz- 
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man, developed, in this group, to a 
point beyond belief. 

When the trumpet is stilled, the 
rest of the solos begin: Hines, per- 
haps, rippling Pale Moon and left- 
handing it into a thing called Indian 
Boogie; Teagarden playing a mush- 
mouth, mighty sweet version of St. 
James Infirmary Blues, then as quick- 
ly driving it until it sounds like a 
keening cornet solo; Shaw stepping 
down front, extending a ham-handed 
clutch over the bass and cutting a 
flood of muted thunder into a rolling 
beat; Catlett, hunching like a two-ton 
Arcaro, doing unbelievable things 
with sticks and fingers without miss- 
ing a beat; Bigard, with a Creole im- 
passiveness, playing a nostalgic Tea 
for Two, each note etched clean. 

Not the least of the All Stars show 
is the Middleton voice singing 
naughty as in Buzz Me, Baby; or 
straight, full and sweet in Together. 
There is humor in this band with the 
210-pound, elfin-faced Middleton do- 
ing the fattest fat-girl split ever seen; 
with Armstrong, all flashing teeth 
and contorting grimace, singing Back 
o’ Town Blues or clowning a duet 
with Teagarden. 

It has been a long time since Arm- 
strong left Fate Marable’s riverboat 
to join King Oliver in Chicago and 
a long time since Hines played with 
Armstrong's Sunset Stompers and led 
his own band in the same city. It has 
been an equally long span since 
Bigard learned clarinet from Lorenzo 
and Louis Tio in New Orleans and 
went on to play with Oliver, Elgard, 
Russell and Ellington. It has been a 
full 20 years since Teagarden beat up 


the old Black Hawk café with Ben 
Pollack’s crew, longer than that since 
Big Sid hit it for Sammy Steward in 
the Windy City’s Black Belt. Young 
Shaw and Middleton are newcomers, 
but they are playing and singing in 
the old tradition. 

The small-band-great-artist idea is 
nothing new in jazz, of course—jazz 
itself began to grow that way. In 
recent years, with taxes, costs, and the 
age-old problem of finding 18 men 
or more with the ability to match the 
musician generally fronting a big 
band, the small unit™has flourished. 
The rise of organized jazz promo- 
tions in many cities for concert pur- 
poses, the establishment of new re- 
cording companies, the growth of col- 
lectors’ clubs and record promotions 
sped the trend. 

The small-band movement explains 
too what happened to New York's 
great jazz highway, 52nd Street, with 


-musicians like Dizzy Gillespie, Char- 


lie Parker, Stuff Smith e¢ a/ moving 
away to form small traveling units. 
Armstrong himself states, ‘52nd 
Street is stone-cold dead right now.” 
In the sense that it has picked up and 
begun to move around, it is—if his 
own aggregation is any example. But 
what Armstrong has done with his 
group is to “go home again” to a 
day when the best jazzmen were 
driven by an overwhelming desire to 


. band together to play the best they 


knew how—as equals—and no soft 
stuff such as searching for pseudo- 
security in radio studios or in the 
formation of mediocre bands to grat- 
ify a desire to wave a baton. 

“We had all that,” said Louis. 
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“Take this outfit... ump... Fatha 
Hines, Big Sid, Barney and that Jack- 
son all had trouble with big groups, 
lost dough with some of ‘em, had 
a lotta headaches ‘at wa’n’t needed, 
This is better.” 

From an economic point of view*it 
seems to be. The band’s annual gross 
billings will average $500,000, ac- 
cording to Glaser, and will support 
a weekly pay roll of $3200 less com- 
missions. 

Last November the band, its mem- 
bership intact with the exception of 
Dick Cary on the piano (Hines had 
not yet joined the group), walked 
out on that big stage at New York's 
Carnegie Hall and for two solid hours 
showed a capacity audience what jazz 
could be. It could do no less. Every 
member of the present All Stars, with 
the exception of Middleton and 22- 
year-old Shaw (who crowds that bass 
in a manner that is likely to surround 
him with visiting anthropologists 
some day), has been in the Hot Hall 
of Fame as long as Armstrong. They 
are so integrated that a formal mu- 
sical arrangement could never lift a 
printed head. “Arrangement!” 
squeaks a startled Armstrong. ‘I say 
what do you boys want to play. They 
say Back o' Town. | say get with it, 
follow me, and that’s the best ar- 
rangement you ever heard.” 

Good jazz is a stream-of-conscious- 
ness performance, rhythmic simplicity 
exposed to infinite improvisation; and 
in the difference of the improvisations 
lies the genius of the jazzmen. The 
Armstrong group will play Sweet Swe 
five times a night—five different 
Sweet Sues within the original mel- 
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ody, each experimental, each true to 
old Sue. 

If the European Recovery Program 
administrators are interested, the stuff 
of the All Stars, a travel-happy group, 
is also a highly exportable commodity 
which might build more international 
good will than wheat in the bin. Last 
February, for instance, the Armstrong 
delegation stepped off a train at Nice 
for the first International Jazz Festi- 
val. It was there at the invitation of 
the French government, as were two 
other representatives of the Amer- 
ican brand of jazz—Mezz Mezzrow 
and Rex Stewart, an exile from Ell- 
ington now with his own band. Fans 
from all over Western Europe, in- 
cduding G. I.’s on leave from Ger- 
many, jammed the Nice Opera 
House to hear bands from seven na- 
tions compete. After the smoke 
cleared and the British, Belgians, 
Swiss, French, Finns, Poles and 
Swedes were through, after Mezzrow 
and Stewart had collected their ova- 
tions from the zazows (French hep- 
cats), it was Armstrong all the way. 

The unit went on to Paris and tore 
up the town playing at the Salle 
Pleyel. (Armstrong had done the 
same thing before, with the big band 
he led in 1933-34.) Press Agent 
Glaser, always a man with a metic- 
ulous appreciation of figures, de- 
scribed the event. ‘March 2,” he 
said, “the gross was 1,422,748 francs. 
March 3, a new record, 1,466,404 
francs. Bobby-soxers everywhere ask- 
ing for autographs.” 

Armstrong, in reminiscing about 
the tour, said succinctly, "The King 
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o’ France gimme a plate.” Actually 
France’s president, Vincent Auriol, 
presented him with a Sévres vase. 

Armstrong added, “We could stay 
in England any old time for five years 
just playin’ the provinces, mebbe stay 
in France ten years, but you go back 
that way. Ain’t nothin’ Europe can 
give us in our kinda music. We give 
it to them. You gotta stay here to 
stay up top. Always fine men, 
mighty fine men comin’ along here. 
Keeps you sharp.” 

It is this underlying drive for 
“sharpness” which has kept the big 
horn a legend. Armstrong tolerates 
no nonsense, has no patience with 
musicians not playing their best at all 
times. ‘I was playin’ a date in Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, with a one- 
night bunch "bout a year or so ago. 
Had some brass that wanted a lot of 
fancy mute stuff and fake.” He 
paused, ‘‘Had pob'ly the no-drum- 
minest drum man I ever hear too. 
Anyhow, I give these boys what-for 
and three of ‘em wanted to work me 
over. I went right out and borrowed 
a big gun from a nice cop. Told ‘em 
I'd use it too. Man don’ play nice, 
he’s better off not bein’ able to play.” 

Which may explain why the Arm- 
strong influence, both in technique 
and variety of content, has been so 
profound since ‘“Satchmo’s’’ first 
years in the big time (Chicago, 1922- 
23). All jazzmen, no matter what 
their instruments, reflect some phases 
of it, and most acknowledge the fact. 
Armstrong himself passed through so 
many stages of musical growth, and 
set such high standards in each, that 
he literally played hordes of imitators 
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into existence with each step of his 
career. Every year sees some “new 
Armstrong,” just as every year sees 
some musician who happens to be 
playing “‘just like Louis in 1925” or 
some other period. 

America’s great big horn himself 
flashes that big white grin, loves them 
all, and goes right on playing like 
Louis Armstrong. There’s nothing 
better. 

It takes something for a lad who 
once was confined in New Orleans’ 
Waifs’ Home for Boys to make him- 


self an American institution. But 
perhaps one of his early teachers had 
something to do with it. Old Bunk 
Johnson taught Armstrong the cor- 
net, and there were few finer horn 
men. In fact, Johnson claims to have 
been the man who played the bugle 
for Teddy Roosevelt at San Juan Hill. 

“Teddy say let ’er go. I blew. 
Dem cats went up ‘at ridge like dey 
had musta’d on dey tails.” 

So did Satchmo Armstrong, and 
he is still going. 

Copyright, Holiday (October, 1948) 


The Grapes of Wrath 
DURING THE DAYS when Abolitionists were pushing their 


at the dinner table. 


color of the skin.” 


battle against slavery, they used many anecdotes to dramatize their 
arguments. One of their most popular stories had to do with a pre- 
cocious child who had overheard a discussion on the race problem 


At dessert, one gentleman guest who had been most articulate in 
his condemnation of the Negroes, asked the child if she would 
kindly pass some grapes to him. The child stubbornly insisted on 
giving him white grapes, rather than the black ones he had re- 
quested. Annoying though the child’s actions were, the man passed 
them off with a shrug of the shoulder and said: 

“One kind is as good as another. The only difference is the 


“And why, then,” the indignant child demanded, “do you persist 
in refusing the same concession to the Negroes?” 


Edward Washington 
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By Robert Lucas 


OES NATURE hold the key to 
the solution of America’s knot- 
ty race problem? Is biology 

the field in which conflicts of color 
will be dissolved rather than sociol- 
ogy or psychology? 

A growing number of persons— 
many of them scientists — believe 
this. They say that if there are no 
Negroes, there will be no Negro 
problem — obvious. They also say 
that in about two centuries, the U. S. 
Negro will have vanished, his color 
diluted by Caucasian whiteness until 
all Americans will be blended into a 
monotone of cafe-au-lait complex- 
ions. This sounds plausible and the 
process would no doubt be a delight- 
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LIGHTER? 


What does Nature have to say about theories 
that Negro will disappear in 200 years? 


ful diversion for sizeable numbers 
in both races. But is it true? F 
A University of Chicago professor 
once told me in the privacy of his 
laboratory office that the U. S. pop- 
ulation would be homogenous with- 
in 500 years. He painted a glowing 
picture of a prejudice-free nation in- 
habited by a future race of beauti- 
ful people—darker than whites and 
lighter than Negroes—with black, 
wavy hair and sharp, well-formed 
features. According to this scientist, 
Americans of 2438 A. D. would be 
much like the Polynesians of the Pa- 
cific Islands, who are a mixture of 
the white Caucasian, the brown Mi- 
cronesian and the black Melanesian. 
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Recently, the time table for the 
completion of this racial blending has 
been revised. Dr. Ralph Linton, in 
his article “The Vanishing American 
Negro,”” maintains that 200 years is 
the deadline for the mass mixing of 
black and white in America. He sup- 
ports his view with two arguments: 
1) the steady infusion of white blood 
into the Negro race; and 2) ‘‘prefer- 
ential’ mating, that is, the tendency 
of Negroes to marry a mate lighter 
than themselves. 


But the theory is too glib. It 


glosses over several important facts 
that must be taken into consideration. 
The whole argument falls flat when 
regarded in the light of current pop- 
ulation trends and the laws of hered- 
ity, the way in which color and other 
racial characteristics are passed on 
from one generation to the next. For 
instance, when a mulatto (one-half 
white, one-half Negro) mates with 
another mulatto, the offspring may be 
either the same color as the parents, 


. lighter than the parents, or darker 


than the mother or father. So the 
final effect of such a union may just 
as easily darken the race as lighten it. 

To begin with, proponents of the 
total amalgamation theory hold that 
the overall proportion of Negroes to 
whites in this country is decreasing. 
This was undoubtedly true in the 
past, for in 1790, the year of the first 
census, Negroes comprised 19.3 per 
cent of the total U. S. population. 
By 1930 the figure had dropped to 
9.7 per cent, about half that in the 
18th century. 

The main reason for this was the 
great influx of European immigrants, 
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some 38 million between 1820 and 
1930. Meanwhile, Negro immigra- 
tion was virtually halted with the ban 
on the slave trade in 1808. But in 
the 10 years between 1930 and 1940, 
the percentage of Negroes has actu- 
ally increased, going from 9.7 to 
9.8. At present there is no certainty 
whether this trend will continue. 

Actually, the percentage of Ne- 
groes in the U. S. is more than that 
since there are many Negroes not 
counted by the census takers. The 
first draft for World War II revealed 
that the Negro male population was 
under-enumerated by 13 per cent, 
while white men in the same age 
bracket (21-35) were under-enumer- 
ated by only 3.1 per cent. 

The steady decline of Negroes, cit- 
ed by amalgamation theorists, is fur- 
ther disputed by the Negro birth rate, 
which has always topped that of 
whites. And while it is true that in 
the past the death rate of Negroes 
has been higher, better living stand- 
ards and medical care tend to increase 
the life span of colored persons. So 
the ‘dying out” of the Negro, like re- 
ports of Mark Twain’s death, have 
been greatly exaggerated. 

Because only a small segment of 
the Negro population in the U. S. can 
be called “pure” Negro (between 10 
and 20 per cent) Dr. Linton asks, 
“If Negro blood has been diluted to 
this extent in the past 200 years, why 
is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the continuing dilution of the next 
two centuries will make those with 
Negro blood practically indistin- 
guishable from the general popula- 
tion?” 
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Dr. William M. Kephart of the 
University of Penrisylvania, and oth- 
ers taking the opposite view, give the 
answer to this query. Stating that 
an 85 per cent dilution in the past 
200 years seems unlikely, Dr. Kep- 
hart believes that it started long be- 
fore the Negro came to America. In 
his Race Mixture, Edward B. Reuter 
says, ‘Probably 50 per cent of the Ne- 
groes brought as slaves to America 
were modified in some degree by 
early inter-mixture with other races.” 

The conditions that fostered mis- 
cegenation in earlier years are no 
longer favorable. For example, mar- 
riage with Indians is no longer a com- 
mon occurrence, and neither is the 
“left-handed marriage’ of white 
slave owner with his Negro concu- 
bine. Oddly, while these sexual re- 
lationships were generally accepted, 
those between Negro slaves and white 
indentured servants (common in Co- 
lonial times when there was a short- 
age of white women) later became 
taboo and were largely responsible 
for many of the laws against inter- 
marriage. 

Beginning with Maryland in 1663, 
legal barriers to mixed marriages 
have spread to 29 states and Dr. Kep- 
hart asserts “. . . miscegenation be- 
tween Negro and white became less 
and less. Today such relationships 
are not numerically significant. The 
amount of white blood that is infused 
into the Negro today is probably neg- 
ligible insofar as the Negro’s becom- 
ing any lighter is concerned.” 

Selection of light-skinned mates by 
Negroes is believed by Dr. Linton to 
bolster his theory. He says, “The 
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very black girls marry later, have 
few, if any, children, with the re- 
sult that the lighter members of the 
race are increasing and prospering, 
while the darker ones tend to die 
out." Skin color is an inescapable 
factor in American life today. A 
light skinned Negro often stands a 
good chance for jobs that are barred 
to very dark persons. As folk singer 
Big Bill Broonzy croons: 

If you white, you right; 

If you brown, stick aroun’; 

But if you black, Ob, brother! 

Get back, get back, get back! 

White children get their condition- 
ing early, are taught to react against 
black—black is bad, dirty; it symbo- 
lizes evil. Negroes, too, consciously 
or unconsciously adopt similar atti- 
tudes and sometimes call each other 
“spade,” ‘‘clinker,”’ “smoke,” etc. At 
the same time they object violently to 
the same terms coming from whites. 

This color obsession has been re- 
flected in the Negro’s marital rela- 
tionships. Twenty years ago, Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits made a survey of 
families in Harlem, found that in 
56.5 per cent of the cases, the wife 
was lighter than the husband. In 
14.5 per cent of the cases, the man 
and wife were about the same color 
and in 29 per cent the husband was 
lighter than the wife. But today, 20 
years later, there is no proof that this 
preferential mating is still going on 
in the Negro population as a whole. 
For one thing, growing race pride 
would tend to minimize this process + 
of selection on the basis of color. 

But the point where Dr. Linton’s 
theory breaks down completely con- 
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cerns the probable skin coloring of 
the offspring of specific Negro par- 
ents. He states, “The mulatto man 
who marries an octoroon girl will 
have offspring lighter than himself; 
they will in turn seek light partners, 
so that even without black-white 
crosses, there is a constant dilution 
of Negro blood.” 

However, based on the law of ge- 
netics, a mulatto and an octoroon 
may have lighter offspring than them- 
selves, Dr. Kephart points out. On 
the other hand, they may have chil- 
dren darker than either of them. 
Whenever two persons of mixed Ne- 
gro-white blood have children, a cer- 
tain percentage of the children can be 
expected to be darker than the darker 
parent,’ just as the marriage of a tall 
person and a short person will pro- 
duce some children who are shorter 
and some who are taller than either 
parent,”” writes Kephart. 

Skin color, like all other individual 
characteristics, is not transmitted to 
children through the blood (science 
recognizes no ‘Negro blood,’ or 
“white blood,” although the Ameri- 
can Red Cross segregated blood from 
wartime donors on this basis), but 
by genes carried in the reproductive 
cells. There are at least two factors, 
perhaps more, involved in the inher- 
itance of skin color. Any combina- 
tion of these factors or genes will 
produce mixed-blooded Negroes, the 
terms for whom have become popu- 
larized, but so loosely used that they 
are often meaningless. 

Pure Black—''Negro.” 

3, Black—"'Mangro.” 

VY, Black—'‘Mulatto.” 
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14, Black—"'Quadroon.” 

Less than 14—"'Octoroon”’; ‘“Mus- 
tifee’’; “Pass for White.” 

This terminology, however, can be 
quite misleading. The offspring of 
a mulatto and a white have come to 
be called quadroons, literally a person 
of 14 Negro blood and 34 white 
blood. But as far as skin color is 
concerned, only one-half the off- 
spring will be quadroons, according 
to statistics. A mixed-blooded per- 
son may belong to a group in name 
only, while his skin color belongs to 
another group. “A person could be 
declared a quadroon legally (off- 
spring of a mulatto and a white),” 
points out Dr. Kephart, ‘‘and yet bi- 
ologically be of pure white skin!” 

Therefore, even if “‘light-skinned 
preferential mating’’ continues, Amer- 
ican Negroes will approach a stand- 
ard that is more brown than black, 
“but it is inconceivable, in view of 
present day genetics, that American 
Negroes will gradually become light- 
er and lighter until finally they all 
‘pass,’ Kephart insists. “The com- 
paratively few Negroes, moreover, 


who do ‘pass,’ each year usually mar- 


ry whites, hence add very little in the 
way of white genes to the forsaken 
race.” 

Preferential mating does not al- 
ways work out as expected. A Negro 
who carefully selects a mate whose 
skin is lighter than his own is some- 
times deceived. It may only look 
lighter, and the girl may possess the 
same factors for skin pigmentation 
that he has. Scientific studies have 
shown that men are generally more 
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are only statistical possibilities.) 


Mixture 
Type Type Black 
Negro + Negro 100 
Negro + Mulatto 25 
Negro + White 
Mulatto + Mulatto 6.25 
Negro + Quadroon 
Mulatto + White 
White + Quadroon 
White + White 


How to Predict A Baby’s Color 


By mixing various combinations of these Negro-white blends, the 
color of the offspring can be predicted. (Each one of the types will 
appear only if there is a sufficiently large number of children. These 


% of Offspring Who Can Be Expected to Be: 
%4 Black Mulatto Quadroon White 


50 25 
100 
25 37.5 25 6.25 
50 50 
25 50 25 
50 50 
100 


heavily pigmented than women. Also, 
the wide sale and use of skin bleaches 
among Negro women has produced a 
lightness that is merely skin deep and 
does not affect the inheritable factors 
for lightness or darkness. 

Kephart concludes, “All things 
considered, the claim that the Negro 


problem will have biologically solved 


itself in 200 years does not appear 
to be either sociologically or biologi- 
cally tenable.” 

The Negro as a group may be 
growing lighter, but complete amal- 
gamation will result only if and when 
all Negroes and all whites decide to 
make the blending process a full-time 
nation-wide project. 


Reeipe for Success 


A CITY INSPECTOR of restaurants noticed a sign in a Chicago 
South Side cafe advertised rabbit stew. 
and the inspector cornered the proprietor and demanded to know 
whether the stew was_"'pure rabbit.” 

Finally the owner admitted, after long questioning: ‘““To improve 
the flavor I use a little horsemeat.” 

Seeing a law violation, the inspector whipped out his notebook 


The price was very low 


and sternly asked: “In what proportion do you mix it?” 
“Fifty-fifty,”” was the reply. “One horse to one rabbit.” 
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Here is the poignant story of how the blues were born in the hearts of a 
people as told by the foremost folk music authority in the U. S. 


THE BLUES 


By Alan Lomax 


Condensed from Common Ground 


I got the blues, 
But I’m too damn mean tocry... 


HE LAST chord sounded on Le- 
l roy’s guitar, the last blues of the 
evening. 


“Well,” Natchez told me, “I 
reckon now you got an idea about the 
blues around Memphis.” 

“IT reckon I have,” I said. 

“Yeah, that police in Memphis had 
you singin’ the blues,” he chuckled. 
About that time the hard-faced man 
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who ran the honkey-tonk blew out the _ 
lamp. Old Natchez picked up the 
nearly empty gin bottle, Leroy and 
Sib grabbed the guitars, and the four 
of us walked out into the two o'clock 
dark. It was black out there. You 
could feel the Delta night rubbing 
itself against your cheek. 

We sat down on the front step 
and smoked. The stars hung just 
above our heads, like fireflies caught 
in the dark tangle of the night. | 
felt good. Sib, Leroy, and Natchez 
had been singing for several hours, 
and every blues had been like another 
drink of raw gin. The brights and 
shadows of their blues reflected the 
wonderful and hateful land of the 


ALAN LOMAX and his late father 
John A. Lomax were among the foremost 


- collectors of folk music in the U. S. He 


is director of folk music for Decca records 
and does a Mutual radio show called 
“Your Ballad Man.” The material for this 
article came from Lomax’s years of col- 
lecting folk music for the Library of Con- 
gress when he recorded some 8,000 records 
in the field. He is writing a new book 
about his experiences in the South, Salt of 
the Earth, of which this article will be 
part. 
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South that had produced all of us. We 
were warmed with the undeniable 
vitality and humanity that the blues 
carry beneath their melancholy. 

I wasn’t sure exactly where I was 
-and I didn’t much care. The man 
who owned the little country tonk 
was named Hamp, they told me. This 
was Hamp’s place, somewhere out in 
the Arkansas blackland across the 
river from Memphis. It was a one- 
room shanty store that doubled as a 
country bar room at night, a place 
where the people who made the cot- 
ton in this fat land came to dance 
and gamble and commit a bit of 
friendly mayhem. Tonight it had 
been: a refuge for the three blues 
musicians and myself—"'where 
body gonna bother us,” they said. 
“No laws or nothin’.” 

We had needed a hole to hide in. 
When we had come racing across the 
river bridge from Memphis into this 
dark plain, we had had the feeling 
that we were pursued, that we would 
like to keep on going right out of 
this world. We were running away 
from the Memphis police and their 
attitudes about human relations. Not 
that we had committed a crime; we 
had just forgotten, temporarily, that 
we were in the South. 

I had hit Beale Street in Memphis 
about the first cool of the evening, 
and, as usual, had begun to poke 
wound for folk singers. A Negro 
bartender told me I wasn't allowed 
in any of the Beale Street joints be- 
cause of a new segregation ordi- 
nance. So I paraded Beale Street un- 
til l heard the music I wanted coming 
from a barber shop. Natchez and 
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Leroy were playing their boxes to 
Sib’s harmonica-blowing. When they 
had collected their tips, we sat down 
together in a vacant lot to talk blues, 
but a dribble-chinned Memphis cop 
interrupted our libations and harshly 
ordered us to move on. “We don't 
want no Washington Yankee foolin’ 
around niggertown,” he said. “If 
you like this nigger music, take it 
back North with you. We don't like 
it down here in the South.” 

With the cop pacing behind us, 
our feet dragged in a chain-gang walk 
up Beale Street. We piled into my 
car and headed out.of town, and, by 
what was said, I knew that the Mem- 
phis cop had made these blues singers 
my friends. They tried to make a joke 
of the whole incident, but in the 
pauses between laughs Leroy kept 
saying, ‘Man, just as soon as I can 
rake and scrape money together, I'm 
gonna leave this country and they 
ain't zever gonna see me down here 


again.” 
_ At Hamp’s place we solaced our- 
selves with gin and with hours of the 


blues. Child of this fertile Delta 
land, voice of the voiceless black 
masses, the blues crept into the back 
windows of America maybe forty 
years ago and since then has colored 
the whole of American popular music. 
Hill-billy- singets, hot jazz blowers; 
crooners like Crosby, cowboy yodlers 
—all these have learned from the 
native folk blues. Now the blues is 
a big, lonesome wind blowing around 
the world. Now the whole world 
can feel, uncoiling in its ear, this 
somber music of the Mississippi. And 
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yet no one had ever thought to ask 
the makers of these songs—these 
ragged meister-singers — why they 
sang. 

Now we sat together in the Delta 
night, smoking and saying little. Here 
was Natchez, who had helped to birth 
the blues forty years ago in this same 
Delta country. Here was young Le- 
roy, making the blues for his own 
time. Finally here was Sib, the buf- 
foon of the blues, who, like all fools, 
expressed in apish gestures the sor- 
rows of life. 

I turned to Natchez. You couldn’t 
tell how old he was by looking at 
him. You just knew that he was old 
and strong, like the big live-oaks in 
these bottoms. “Natchez,” I said, 
“tell me why you sing the blues.” 

There was a pause in which the 
insects and little animals of the night 
joined together in the sound that is 
the earth breathing it its sleep. Then 
Natchez began in his grave and hesi- 
tant way. 

“Some people say that the blues is 
—a cow wantin’ to see her calf, but 
I don’t say it like that. I say it’s a 
man that’s got a good woman that 
turns him down. Like when you 
sing— 


If you see my milk cow, tell her 
to hurry home, 

’Cause 1 ain't had no lovin’ since 
she been gone... 


Things like that happen, you know. 
You want to see your lovin’ babe, you 
want to see her bad, and she be gone. 
That gives you the blues: 


I woke up this mornin’ just 
about an hour before day, 


Reached and grabbed the pillow 
where my baby used to 


Natchez paused and looked at Sib, 
the stutterer—Sib, the slightly addled 
one. On Sib’s dark brow a frown was 
eternally in conflict with the clownish 
grin that twitched the corners of his 
mouth. No one could sing Sib’; 
blues because they were a complete 
expression of Sib—his stammering 
speech, his wild and idiot humors, his 
untrammelled fancy. Natchez, who 
treated him like a child, would yet sit 
back and play for an hour while Sib 
indulged in rhymes and stanzas which 
no other singer could ever invent. “So 
what do you think about it, Sib?” said 
Natchez softly. "You must have some 
reason why you have the blues.” 

Sib began to speak in his plaintive 
way, the words tumbling out of hin 
in a rush as if he were afraid some- 
one might interrupt him at any mo- 
ment. “I'll tell you, Natchez, it really 
worries me to think I had a sweet 
little girl named Annie Belle. You 
know, we used to go to school to 
gether and grew along up together. 
So I wanted to love her and I axed 
her mother for her and she turnt me 
down. That cause me to sing the 
blues: 


Good mornin’, little school girl, 
Good mornin’, little school girl, 
May I go home wid you? 

May I go home wid you? 

You can tell your mama and you 


papa 
That Sib's a little school boy, 
100.... 


“Her parents thought I wasn’t the 
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right boy for Annie Belle. They turnt 
me down, and then I just got to think- 
in’ and that started me to drinkin’ 
and from that I got the blues.” 

Truly, they have sung ten thousand 
blues verses about lack of love. Open 
the big book of the blues and you will 
find all the bitterness, all the frustra- 
tion, all the anger, and all the heart- 
break that accompany love when 
people live precariously in the slums. 

Sib went on spurting words, but 
Natchez interrupted him by directing 
the question to Leroy. “Now what do 
you think about the blues situation, 
old Leroy?” 

“Tell you, Natchez, the blues have 
hope me a lot. Yes, sir, the blues will 
help a man. When I has trouble, 
when I'm feelin’ low down and dis- 
gusted and can’t be satisfied, you 
know how it is sometimes— 


I woke up this mornin’ with the 
blues all round my bed, 
Went to eat my breakfast, had 
blues all in my bread. ... 


Then singin’ a blues like that is the 
onliest thing to ease my situation.” 

But Natchez wasn’t satisfied. 
“Yeah, you feel better. The blues 
helps a man to explain ‘his feelin’s, 
but why do he feel blue in the first 
place?”’ 

“Here's my thought on it,” Sib 
came busting in. ““We er-uh colored 
people have had so mach trouble, 
but we'’s a people that tries to be 
happy anyway, you ever notice that? 
Because we never had so much, we 
tries to make the best of life. We 
don’t have nothin’, but we try to be 
jolly anyway; we don’t let nothin’ 
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worry us too much. You take them 
old-fashioned country suppers. I 
thought I was a rich man when I'd 
go there with a dollar in my pocket. I 
never was used to much anyway, you 
understand? Always had to work.” 

He paused, and the puzzled and 
angry frown triumphed over the 
happy-go-lucky grin that twitched at 
his lips. “One year we cleaned up a 
whole big bottom where the willows 
was thick. The mud was so heavy I 
many times stalled four mules to a 
wagon down there. We'd work and 
clean up a bottom in the winter so we 
could plant it next summer. And J 
think this. You work hard all the 
year and you expectin’ your money 
once a year, and, when that year 
wind up, you don’t get nothin’ ; then 
you get the idea that ‘I ain’t doin’ no 
good no way an’ what's the use of 
livin’?’ You know? You'll have all 
them funny thoughts like that.”’ 

Natchez, softly, “Sho, sho.” 

“And that gives you the blues, the 
po’ man’s heart disease. I remember 
I used to sing the blues down in that 
old black bottom— 

I could hear my name. 

My black name, a-ringin’ 

All up an’ down the line. 

1 could hear my name, 

My black name, a-ringin’ 

All up an’ down the line. 

Now I don’t believe I'm doin’ 

nothin’ 

But gradually throwin’ away my 

Sib put his harmonica to his lips 
and began to play. It was hardly 
music. It was a compound of shrieks 
and squeals and moans, like a farm 
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in a tornado, where the cries of terror 
from the animals and the human 
beings are mixed with the noise of 
splitting planks and cracking timbers, 
and all are swallowed up in the howl 
of the storm. The words and phrases 
burst out in spasms through the har- 
monica as if Sib had learned to sing 
_through the metal reeds because he 
was unable to express his feelings 
adequately in his own throat. Pres- 
ently Natchez and Leroy joined Sib, 
underscoring his harmonica with their 
two guitars, until the song had run 
out in him. In the silence that fol- 
lowed, they chuckled quietly together. 
“That's the blues, man. That’s purely 

“You see what I mean about the 
blues expressin’ a man’s feelin’. 
Natchez?’’ said Leroy. 

“Yeah,” Natchez replied. “It looks 
like the blues gits started thataway— 
when a man is goin’ down some 
country road, whistlin’ and singin’ to 
himself somethin’, or another like— 


Hey, I feel like hollerin' and 1 
feel like cryin’, 

Hey, I feel like hollerin’ and «a 
feel like cryin’. 

I'm here today, Lawd, but tomor- 
row I'll be gone, 

I'm here today, Lawd, but scant 
row I'll be gone. 


He don’t play no instrument or 
nothin’. He just hollers about what's 
worryin’ him.” 

“They the jump-up blues,” added 
Leroy. ‘They just up in your 
mind when you be down in trouble. 
Like those little numbers like they 
have over in Tennessee.” And Le- 
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roy began to sing in his rich batri- 
tone— 


“Well, have you ever been to 
Nashville, 

Well, have you ever been to Nash- 
ville, 

Have you ever been to Nashville, 

O Lawdy, to the Nashville pen? 

Boys, if you don't stop stealin’, 

Boys, if you don't stop stealin’, 

Boys, if you don't stop stealin’, 

O buddy, you'll go back again. ... 


That’s what I mean about the heart 
part. You singin’ the way you feel 
from the heart.” 

“That's right, man,” from Sib. 

“Nobody could play behind them 
jumped-up blues,” said Natchez, ‘'be- 
cause they ain't got no music to ‘em. 
They ain’t never been wrote down 
and won't never be, and I reckan 
all blues originated from just such 
stuff as that.” 

Out of the lonesome field hollers, 
out of the chain-gang chants, out of 
the full-throated choruses of the road 
builders, the clearers of swamps, the 
lifters and the toters—out of the 
biting irony, the power and savage 
strength and anger of work-songs— 
sprang the blues. Here was music 
with its tap root in African singing— 
Africa, the continent of communal 
work, the preeminent continent of the 
work-song. The work-song flowered 
under slavery and put forth its thorns 
after reconstruction. Forty-odd years 
ago singers like Natchez began to set 
these old cadences music,” mak- 
ing their banjos, their guitars, and 
there pianos sound the work-gang 
chorus. Thus the old work-songs, 
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given a regular harmonic form, be- 
came dance music in the unstable and 
uncertain world of the southern Ne- 
gro worker. Here, from the experi- 
ence of Leroy and Natchez, had come 
confirmation for my own notions 
about the origin of the blues. 

“You sing about things you want 
to do or things you want to know 
-or—” Leroy continued—"'things that 
really have happened to you.” 

“And,” Natchez added, ‘‘some 
people that haven't had no hardship, 
they don’t know how it is with the 
poor man that has had hardships and 
still has them.” 

“Yeah, classics and stuff like that,” 
said ‘Leroy, lumping musicians who 
played written music with all the se- 
cure and wealthy and_ privileged 
people in the world. ‘People like 
that don’t know what the blues /s.” 

“Naw, they couldn't play the blues 
if they wanted to,” Sib said with 
great scorn. 

“What I mean,” explained Leroy, 
“it takes a man who had the blues to 
really play the blues. Yeah, you got 
to be blue to sing the blues, and that’s 
the truth: 

I was down in the bottom with the 

mud up to my knees, 

I was workin’ for my baby, she 

was so hard to please. 


l worked all the summer, Lord, and 
all the fall, 
Went home to take my Christuias, 


good pardner, in my over- 


Natchez scrooched up on the step 
and spat far into the night. He could 
spit like a muleskinner. His voice 
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rang now with authority. 

“Let's come to a showdown now. 
Just where did the blues originate 
from? I’m thinkin’ they didn’t start 
in the North—in Chicago or New 
York or Pennsylvania.” 

“Naw, man, they started in the 
South,” from Sib. 

“From slavery, I’m thinkin’,” Leroy 
muttered, half to himself. 

“All right, then what we really 
want to know is why and how come 
a man in the South save the blues. 
Now I've worked on levee camps, in 
road camps, and in extra gangs on the 
railroad and everywhere. I’ve heard 
guys singin-—'Mm-mp’ this and 
‘Mm-mp’ that—and they was really 
expressin’ their feelings from their 
heart the only way they knowed how. 

“I've knowed guys that wanted to 
cuss out the boss and was afraid to 
go up to his face and tell him what 
they wanted to tell him. And I've 
heered a guy s/ng those things to the 
boss when he were out behind a 
wagon, hookin’ up the horses. He'd 
make out like a horse stepped on his 
foot and he'd say, ‘Get off my foot, 
goddamit!"—saying just what he 
wanted to say to his boss, only talkin’ 
to the horse—'You got no business 
doin’ me like that! Get offa my 
foot!’ 

"That's just my idea, Natchez,” Le- 
roy broke in. “The blues is mostly 
revenge. You want to say something 
(and you know how we was situated 
so we couldn’t say or do a lot of 
things we wanted to), and so you 
sing it. Like a friend of mine. He 
was workin’ down on a railroad sec- 
tion gang a long time ago. I don't 
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remember when it was. Anyhow, this 
friend of mine looked at the boss 
lyin’ up in the shade sleepin’ while 
him an’ his buddies was out there 
shakin’ those ties. He wanted to say 
something about it, but he couldn't 
you know. So that give him the blues 
and he sung a little number about— 


Ratty, ratty section, 

Ratty, ratty crew, 

The captain's gettin’ ratty, boys, 
I b'lieve I'm gonna rat some, too. 


Meanin’ that he was signifying and 
getting his revenge through songs.’ 

“And he didn’t quit because he 
didn’t know where he gonna find his 
next job,” Natchez added. 

“Yeah, and maybe he had one of 
those jobs you couldn't quit.’ Leroy 
chuckled. 

“What you mean? Sumpin’ like a 
chain gang?’ Sib asked. 

‘Naw, I mean one of the jobs only 
way you could quit was to run off,” 
said Leroy. 

‘Man, how they gonna hold you?” 
from Sib, querulously. 

“They hold you just like this, Sib, 
boy. You didn’t have no payday on 
them jobs. They give you an allow- 
ance in the commissary store for you 
an’ yo’ woman. You draw on that 
allowance, so much a week, and after 
it was up, that’s all you git. Most 
boys didn’t know how to read and 
write and figger and so they charge 
them what they wants, like twenty- 
five dollats for a side of side meat. 
And you gonna stay there till you paid 
for that meat, Sib, maybe gettin’ 
twenty-five cents a day wages. When 
you take a notion to leave, they tell 
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you, ‘Well, you owe us four hundred 
dollars.’ ” 

“Four hundred dollars! Aw, be 
quiet, man.” Sib started to laugh his 
mad and infectious laugh. 

“T said four hundred dollars,” Le- 
roy cut in. “Just for eatin’ and 
sleepin’.” 

Natchez took up the story. ‘'Sun- 
pose you be workin’ a team of mules 
and one git his leg broke and have 
to be killed? That's your mule, then! 
Yessir, that dead mule is one you 
bought and you gonna work right on 
that job till you pay for him or slip 
off some way.” 

“Whyn’t you say somethin’ about 
it?”’ Sib inquired plaintively. 

“Say something about it and you 
might go just like that mule,” 
Natchez said seriously. “All odds are 
against you, even your own people.” 

“That's right,” agreed Leroy. ‘The 
white man don’t all the time do those 
things. It’s some of your own people 
at times will do those dirty deeds be- 
cause they're told to do them, and 
they do what they’re told.” 

Treat a group of people as if they 
had no right to dignity, allow these 
people no security, make them bend 
their knees and bow their heads, and 
some of them will conform to slavery 
in their souls. Perhaps these so-called 
“Uncle Toms’’ are the most grievous 
result of the slavery system. 

Natchez interrupted my reflections. 
“Looky here, Leroy. Did you ever 
work for the Loran brothers?” 

“You mean those guys that built all 
these levees up and down the rivet 
from Memphis? Sho, man, Ive 
wotked for the bigges’ part of the 
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Loran family—Mister Isum Loran, 
Mister Bill Loran, Mister Charley 
Loran—all them. I think them Lorans 
are something like the Rockefeller 
family. When a kid is born, 4e Loran 
junior. They got Loran the second, 
Loran the third, Loran the fourth. 
They always been and they is now— 
Loran brothers—some of them big 
business mens in towns, some of them 
running extry gangs and levee camps 
and road camps. And they were 
peoples wouldn't allow a man to quit 
unless they got tired of him and drove 
him away.” 

“That's right,” Leroy chuckled. 
“And you remember how the boys 
used to sing— 


I axed Mister Charley— 
What time of day: 

He looked at me, 

Threw his watch away. 


I axed Mister Charley 
Just to give me one dime. 
‘Go on, old nigger, 

You a dime behind!’ 


I axed Mister Charley 

Just to give me my time. 
‘Go on, old nigger, 

You're time behind! .. .” 


I had heard this levee camp blues 
from one end of the South to the 
other. It was the epic of the mule- 
skinner, the man who did the dirt- 
moving jobs before the bulldozer was 
developed, the Negro who, working 
his big mule-drawn scoop, piled up 
the levees, graded the roads, and dug 
the canals of the South. This mule- 
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skinning blues has thousands of 
verses, attached to the mournfulest 
wailing tune in the world, a tune I 
never was able to sing myself until 
they put me on K.P. in the Army and 
the mess sergeant began to look like a 
levee camp boss looks to a mule- 
skinner. 

All the way from the Brazos 
bottoms of Texas to the tidewater 
country of Virginia I had heard Ne- 
gro muleskinners chant their com- 
plaint against Mister Charley but, 
although I had asked a score of 
singers, I had never found one who 
could identify him. I grinned with 
excitement. Maybe here, under the 
knee of one of the Loran brothers’ 
levees, I had at last discovered the 
identity of my elusive Mister Charley. 

I asked my second question of the 
evening. “Who is this ‘Mister 
Charley’ ?” 

“Mister Charley Loran,” Natchez 
immediately responded. 

“What sort of a man is he?” I 
asked, 

“Well,” Leroy drawled, “now I 
couldn't hardly ‘describe him to you. 
You know, it’s hard for a colored man 
to talk like a white man anyhow.” 
(Leroy was talking for my benefit 
now. He had been reminded there 
was a white man listening there 
in the dark. He began to rib me 
gently.) ‘Mister Charley was one of 
them real Southerners; had a voice 
that would scare you to death when- 
ever he’d come out with all that crap 
of his. Always in his shirt sleeves, I 
don't care how early in the mornin’ 
and how cold it was.” 

“Night or day.” Natchez began to 
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chuckle with him. ‘“‘Didn’t make no 
difference to Mister Charley what 
time it was.” 

“Don’t care how early he'd get up, 
you gonna get up, too. He'd holler— 
Big bell call you, litile bell warn 

you, 

If you don't come now, I'm 

gonna break in on you.... 
And he meant it.” 

"Sho he did,” laughed Natchez. 
“He the man originated the old-time 
eight-hour shift down here. Know 
what I mean? Eight hours in the 
morning and eight more in the after- 
noon.” 

Sib kept adding eight to eight and 
getting sixteen and going off into 
peal after peal of high whinnying 
laughter. In this shared laughter I 
felt the three had again accepted me. 

The small hot breeze of midnight 
had died away and the dawn wind 
had not yet begun to stir. The night 
wrapped around us a choking black 
blanket of stillness and quiet. The 
quiet voices of Natchez and Leroy 
moved on with the sureness and 
strength of the great river that had 
given them birth. 

They were both entertainers. They 
had made their way safely and even 
pleasantly through their violent 
world, their guitars slung around 
their necks—like talismans. Wear- 
ing these talismans, they had entered 
into all the secret places of this land, 
had moved safely through its most 
dangerous jungles, past all its killers, 
who, seeing their talismans, had 
smiled upon them. They lived the 
magic life of fools. (Remember the 
hard drawling voice—''I got a nigger 
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on my place that can keep you 
laughin’ all day. I don’t know where 
he gets all the stories he tells and 
them songs of his. Reckon he makes 
them up, nigger-like. And sing! Sing 
like a mockin’ bird. You ought to 
hear him. You'd split your sides.”’) 
Now these buffoons with their clear 
artist’s vision were making a picture 
of their world, a terrifying picture of 
which they were not at all afraid. 
They were at home with it. 

“You know, Natchez,” said Leroy, 
“we had a few Negroes around here 
that wasn’t afraid of white people. 
They actually talked back to them. 
People like that they called ‘crazy'— 
‘crazy niggers.” I wonder why do they 
call them crazy and bad because they 
speak up for their rights?” 

“They afraid they might ran the 
other Negroes, make them crazy 
enough to talk back,’’ said Natchez. 
“T had a crazy uncle and they hung 
him. My uncle was a man that, if he 
worked, he wanted his pay. And he 
could figger as good as a white man. 
Fact of the matter, he had a better 
education than some of them and they 
would go to him for advice.” 

Leroy chuckled. ‘Um-hum, a lot 
of the white peoples down here are 
about as dumb as we are.” 

Anyhow,” Natchez went on, “this 
is how they found out my uncle was 
really a crazy nigger. One day his 
white boss come to his house and told 
him, say, ‘Sam, I want you to git that 
woman of yours out of the house and 
put her to work.’ Say, ‘It’s no woman 
on this plantation sits up in the shade 
and don’t work but Mizz Anne.’ 

‘An’ my uncle say, ‘Well, who 1s 
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Mizz Anne.’ 

“The white man tell him, ‘Mizz 
Anne is my wife.’ 

“My uncle say, ‘Well, I'm sorry, 
Mister Crowther, but my wife is 
named Anne, too, and she sets up in 
the shade and she don’t come out in 
the field and work!” . 

“The man say, ‘She go/ to come 
out there.’ 

“My uncle look at him. ‘There's 
one Mizz Anne that’s a Negro and 
she ain't gonna work in the field.’ 

“The white man jumps off his 
horse and my uncle whipped him 
and run him and his horse off his 
place."” Natchez went on in a flat 
and weary voice to finish his story. 
“So the white man rode to town and 
he got him a gang and come back 
after my uncle. My uncle shot four 
or five of them, but they finally caught 
him and hung him. So that’s the 
story of /im! Yeah, that’s the story 
of my crazy uncle.” 

“Lynched him,” Sib muttered. 

"Fifty or sixty of them come out 
there and killed him.” Natchez be- 
gan to speak with mounting rage. 
“That was on account of him trying 
to protect his own wife. Because he 
didn't want his own w/fe to work 
out on the farm when she had a new 
baby there at the house an’ was ex- 
pecting another one pretty soon! 

“I've seed this happen, too. One 
boy I know was likin’ the same gil 
a white man was likin’. The white 
man told the colored boy not to marry 
the colored girl, because be wanted 
her for himself. The boy told him he 
loved the girl and was going to marry 
her, so the white guy say, ‘You can’t 
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git no license here!’ 

“Well, the boy and girl ran off to 
another town and they got married 
and then come back home. The white 
fellow asked if they was really mar- 
ried and they told him they were. 
Now this girl figger if she showed 
him the license he would leave her go. 
She showed him the license, so they 
went and got her husband and killed 
him. Then they come back and got 
her—she was in the fam’ly way—and 
they killed her. Then they went and 
killed the boy’s daddy and they killed 
his mother, and then, one of the 
brothers, he tried to fight and they 
killed Sim. So they killed twelve in 
that one family. That family was 
named Belcher, and all this happened 
at a place they call Longdale, Arkan- 
sas, way out in the woods from 
Goulds, Arkansas.” 

Without any more feeling than one 
would recall a storm or a flood or 
any other past disaster. Leroy com- 
mented, “Yeah, I heard of that, 
heard about it.” 

“Tt was no protection at all that the 
poor peoples got in places like that 
back in those days,’” Natchez went on 
with calm anger. “You try to fight 
back, then it’s not just you they gonna 
get. It's anybody in your family. Like 
if I have three brothers and do some- 
thing and they can’t catch me, they'fl 
catch the brothers.” 

“It don’t matter to them—just any- 
body in the family,” Leroy said. 

“You might do things and get 
away. But why do something or an- 
other and get your whole family 
kilt? You know what I mean?” 

“T know it!” 
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“That's what they got on you, see?” 
“Yeah, that’s what they got on 
you,” observed Natchez. “And if 
your family have a girl they like, you 
might’s well let them have her, 


-because if you don’t, they liable to do 


something outrageous. When they see 
a Negro woman they like, they gonna 
have her, if they want her, especially 
down here. 


If I feel tomorrow, like I feel 
today, 
If I feel tomorrow, like I feel 
today, 
” Stand right here and look a thou- 
sand miles away. 


I'm goin’ to the river, set down 
on the ground; 

I'm goin’ to the river, set down 
on the ground; 

When the blues overtake me, I'll 
jump overboard and drown. 


I feel my hell arisin’, arisin’ ev- 
ery day: 
I feel my hell arisin’, arvisin’ ev- 
ery day; 
Someday it'll bust this levee and 
wash the whole wide world 
away... .” 


“You know, they’s another kind of 
Negro the white man all bad,” 
Natchez went on. “A bad seed, a 
seed that ruins the rest of the Ne- 
groes, by opening their eyes and tell- 
ing them things they don’t know.” 

“Otherwise he is a smart Negro,’ 
Leroy chuckled. 

“Yeah,” said Natchez. ‘‘He would 
git the Chicago Defender, for an in- 
stance, and bring it down here and 
read it to the Negroes.” 
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“Speakin’ of the Chicago De. 
fender,” Leroy interrupted, ‘'I were in 
a place once they called Marigold, 
Mississippi. They had a restaurant 
there and in the back they had a room 
with a peephole in the door. I thought 
it was a crap game goin’ on back 
there and I went back to see. Fact of 
the business, I were kind of stranded 
and I wanted to shoot some craps and 
make me a stake, if I could. 

“And you know what they were 
doin’ back there? They were readin’ 
the Chicago Defender and had a 
lookout man on the door. If a white 
man had come in the restaurant, 
they'd stick the Defender in the stove. 
Burn it up. start playin’ 
checkers.”’ Leroy laughed. ‘That's 
the way they had to smuggle the De- 
fender down there. Now if they'd 
caught this fellow that brought the 
Defender, they'd have called him a 
bad nigger.” 

“Might-a killed him.” 

“Yeah. He was the kind they call 
a really bad Negro—a man that has 
the nerve to smuggle the Defender 
into Mississippi where they dont 
even allow the paper to be put off 
the train.” 

The Chicago Defender has more 
than a hundred thousand circulation 
among Negro readers. It is far from 
radical. It prints news about Negro 
life, much that does not appear in 
the non-Negro press. 

“That's what makes the Negro so 
tetchious till today,’ Natchez. said. 
“He have been denied in so many 
places until if a gang of guys is, for 
an instance, standing in some certain 
place and they say to them ail, "You 
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fellas, git back and don’t stand there,’ 
the Negroes in the crowd figger 
they're pointin’ straight to them. A 
lot of times they don’t mean that. 
They really mean they don’t want 
nobody standin’ there, but the Negro 
thinks, straight off, they referrin’ to 
him because he’s black.” 

Sib had been listening to his two 
older friends for a long time. He 
had had no experience of the deeps 
of the South—the work camps, the 
prison farms, the wild life of the 
river that they had known. He was 
a boy right off the farm, whose half- 
mad genius on his Woolworth har- 
monica was gradually leading him out 
into the world. 

But Sib knew how it was to feel 
“black and tetchious.”’ 

“Well, boys, I'll tell you what hap- 
pen to me. My mother, she bought 
a mule from er-uh Captain Jack, who 
was the boss of the county farm at 
my home. It was a nice mule. But, 
by me bein’ young—you know how 
young boys are?—I rode this mule 
down, run him, you understand. 
After all, Captain Jack didn’t have 
nothin’ to say. He'd done sold the 
mule to my mother. And this mule 
finally got mired up in the bottom.” 

“You say married? Is that the 
mule you married?” 

“Naw, naw, mired, mired up in 
the mud.” 

“That must be the mule ‘you 
bought the hat for,’ Leroy cracked, 
and all three men burst into guffaws 
of country laughter, while Sib kept 
stuttering his story. 

“Naw, it ain't! Now listen! Just 
this old mule got mired up and died 
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down there in the bottom.” 

“T understand.” 

“Yeah. So er-uh Captain Jack, he 
told my mother that he was just crazy 
to git his hands on that stuttering 
fool of hers. Which was me. Said 
he was gonna do me just like I did 
the mule. Get me out there on the 
gang and—” 

“T understand,” said Natchez, now 
grave. 

“And my mother had to just scuf- 
fle to keep me offa that gang. Ever’ 
little move I'd make, he was watchin’ 
me. And, after all, he done sold the 
mule and she done paid him. But 
he say I killed the mule and—” 

Natchez interrupted sharply. “You 
see the main point is that word they 
have down here—'Kill a nigger, hire 
another one. Kill a mule, buy an- 
other one.’ All these things, every- 
thing we've talked about, all these 
blues and everything, come under 
that one word. Fact of the business, 
back not long ago, a Negro didn’t 
mean no more to a white man than 
a mule.” 

“Didn’t mean as much,” said Le- 
roy. 
“A black man,” Natchez went on, 
“to what they looked at, was just a 
black face. 1 knew a man (they call 
him Mister White) had a plantation 
about fifty or sixty miles square and 
he didn’t even want a Negro to come 
through his place. The government 
highway ran through his land, you 
know? What they call a pike, a main 
highway where everybody had to go, 
but he built a special road, ran all 
around his place, and when you got 
there it was a sign said ‘NEGRO 
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TURN.’ You had to turn off the 
highway and go all around his planta- 
tion.” 

“T knew him, knew him well,” 
Leroy muttered. 

“And this Mister White had all 
white fences around his place. The 
trees, he painted them white as high 
as he could reach. All his cattle, his 
sheeps, goats, hogs, cows, mules, 
hosses, and everything on his place 
was white. Anytime one of his ani- 
mals have a black calf or a black goat 
—whatsonever it was—Mister White 
give it to the niggers. Even down 
to the chickens. He had all white 
chickens, too. And when a chicken 
would hatch off some black chickens, 
he'd say, ‘Take those chickens out 
and find a nigger and give ’em to 
him. Get rid of ’em. I won't have 
no nigger chickens on this planta- 
tion!’ 

“T’ve seed all that, too,” said Le- 
roy. “And you know the time a 
Negro and a white man was standin’ 
by a railroad crossin’? They was 
talkin’, you know. The white man 
was tellin’ the Negro what he wanted 
him to do. So along come another 
Negro drivin’ a wagon with a white 
mule hitched to it. Well, the railin’ 
was kinda high at this crossin’ and 
the wheels got caught and the wagon 
stopped. This Negro who was 
drivin’ begin to holler at that mule. 
~ ‘Get up!’ he says. ‘Get along there.’ 

“So the white man holler up there 
and asked him, say, ‘Hey you, don’t 
you know that’s a white mule you 
talkin’ to?’ 

“"Yassuh, boss,’ the Negro tell 
him. ‘Get up, Miéster mule!’ 
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Natchez and Leroy began to guf- 
faw, and, after a moment, when he 
got the point of the joke, Sib’s laugh- 
ter burst over him in torrents. Again 
he went staggering down the path, 
howling with glee and beating his 
arms helplessly in the air. So we all 
laughed together in the early morn- 
ing breeze, blowing the blues out of 
our lungs and hearts in gusts of wild 
laughter. 

“And how about that Prince Al- 
bert tobacco?” gasped Natchez, when 
he could speak again. 

“I’ve heard of that,” said Leroy. 

“You know you couldn't go inio 
one of these here little country stores 
and say, ‘Gimme a can of Prince Al- 
bert’? Not with that white man on 
the can,” 

“What would you say?” 

“Gimme a can of Mister Prince 
Albert!” 

We were caught up in the gales 
of squalling laughter that racked Sib, 
until we must have looked like a 
party of madmen capering there in 
the dawn under the lee of the levee. 
We were howling down the absurd- 
ity, the perversity, and the madness 
that grips the land on which we 
stood, a beautiful and fecund land, 
rich in food and genius and good 
living and song, yet turned into a 
sort of purgatory by fear. 

Now for an instant we understood 
each other. Now in this moment of 


- laughter, the throngs and the chains, 


the harsh customs of dominance, the 
stupefying and brutalizing lies ot 
race had lost their fallacious dignity, 
but only for an instant. The magic 
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night had gone. Back in Memphis When the blues overtaken him, 

our night's friendship and under- he hollered like a baby child. 

standing would vanish like this morn- “Yeah,” said Natchez, his face 
ing’s mist under the pitiless southern — showing somberly now in the hard 
sun. The blues would begin again light of the July morning, “that’s the 
their eternal rhythm, their eternal way things go down around these 
ironic comment: little southern places—enough to give 


The blues jumped a rabbit, run anybody the blues. 
Copyriaht, Common Ground 


him a solid mile, (Summer, 1948) 


Hunger for Education 


INTO THE OFFICE of the Superintendent of Education, in 
Upson County, Ga., walked a smiling young Negro man to apply 
for a position as teacher. 

The Superintendent remembered a small Negro school back in 
the sticks where the pupils were proving extremely unmanageable, 
and decided to test the mettle of the ambitious novice by subjecting 
him to their pranks. A few weeks later the Superintendent went 
to check up on the progress of the newcomer. To his delight, he 
found the school operating in a quiet and thoroughly efficient 
manner. And, still more surprising, the young teacher who, when 
he had applied for the job had appeared extremely lean and lank, 
now strutted a figure that was pleasingly plump and sleek. 

“How did you do it?” the official eagerly demanded. 

“Well, sir,” explained the young teacher, “I’ve made a careful 
study of these children, and I've found out they had rather eat 
than do anything else. Therefore when one of my scholars gets 
to actin’ up and I can’t control him, I just eat his lunch. And say, 
Mr. Superintendent, if I can just hold out long enough I do believe 
I can straighten out this here school.” Wall Street Journal 
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West Indian Negro ran New York tavern 
that became center of Revolutionary plotting 
against British crown 


THE 


THAT CRADLED LIBERTY 


By William J. Murdock 


ENERAL George Washington 
G stepped out from the tavern 
doorway and strode martially 
across the yard to the barge that was 
waiting to start him on his journey 
south to Maryland. 

Once on board, he turned and 
waved to the group of officers watch- 
ing him from the tavern. Here, in 
this austere hostelry hard on the New 
York riverfront, he had just bid a 
touching farewell to his military staff 
before proceeding to Annapolis to re- 
sign his commission. He had sought 
independence for his fellow colonists. 
“ Having led them to it through revol- 
ution, he now sought privacy for 
himself. 

That historic farewell was only one 
of many Revolutionary era events 
that have served to enshrine this tav- 
ern in America’s heart and keep alive 
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the name of the Negro who operated 
it—Samuel Fraunces. 

Fraunces’ Tavern still stands today 
at the corner of Broad and Pearl, just 
a short whistle from the Battery in 
New York City. It is a monument to 
a nation and a memorial to a West 
Indian Negro who helped his fellow 
men of his adopted country win their 
fight for freedom and finally became 
household steward to the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Fraunces, an ardent patriot and one 
of the finest connoisseurs of food and 
drink in the colonies, was a man of 
respect and wide repute. No less a 
literary figure than Philip Freneau, 
the revolutionary poet and champion 
of freedom, celebrated Fraunces in 
lyric as Black Sam. 

Born in the Indies about 1722, 
Fraunces first came into prominence 
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as a restaurateur on the New York 
scene when he opened the Mason’s 
Arms on Broadway in 1759. Three 
years later he bought an old ware- 
house at Broad and Pearl, formerly 
the Delancey mansion, and refur- 
nished it as an inn. By this time he 
was widely known for his cuisine. He 
did business as the “Sign of Queen 
Charlotte” for a while, and ‘Sign of 
the Queen’s Head.”’ In 1770 he de- 
cided to capitalize upon his good 
name. 

Fraunces Tavern, he called his inn, 
and thus it remains. Here, while un- 
rest seethed through the burgeoning 
colonial metropolis, deep and dark 
plans of attack against tryranny were 
plotted over tables laden with fowl 
and bottle. Soon it became a favorite 
rendezvous of patriots. .The Sons of 
Liberty used it as an unofficial head- 
quarters, planning many of their 
harassing tactics, such as dumping 
tax-laden tea in the river in 1774, 
within its walls. 

Fraunces was likewise a soldier. 
History reports his name among those 
on the roster of state troops. It is 
known that when colonial unrest did 
finally explode into war, Fraunces 
went out with his regiment. Before 
peace was signed he returned to the 
tavern. Although he kept his doors 
open to the patronage of the British, 
he also provided much aid and com- 
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fort to Americans in the occupied city 
—so much, in fact, that during the 
postwar era Congress and the New 
York State Legislature voted him 
money in recognition of his service. 

Further evidence of the high es- 
teem in which Washington held 
Fraunces’ surpassing taste in table 
service and culinary art is found in 
the fact that the general commis- 
sioned him to prepare the dinner for 
the meeting between American and 
British peace envoys. 

Fraunces served the Washington 
presidential household in New York 
and later in Philadelphia when the 
capital was removed. He retired from 
service in 1794 and died the next 
year. 

The visitor to Fraunces’ Tavern to- 
day will find a restaurant on the first 
floor and a museum upstairs. Redcoat 
and colonial no longer eye each other 
suspiciously, and civic progress, spear- 
headed by land reclamation crews, has 
pushed the riverfront far beyond the 
tavern door. But a bit of colonial 
atmosphere yet remains on the upper 
floors, particularly in the Long Room 
where Washington, nearly overcome 
by emotion, silently gripped the 
hands of his war comrades in fare- 
well . . . an historic event staged in 
the business house of a West Indian 
Negro who loved his new homeland 
no less than any man of his day. 


GLOBAL GOSSIP * The New York Times has labeled Ralph Bunche 
"'the world's outstanding Negro today'' as a result Racy ue role in 
the Israel-Arab war . . . Australian women in their fight for equal 
rights have protested that discrimination against them ''is sin- 
ilar to that exercised in America against Negroes'' .. . Haiti 


is negotiating for a U.S. loan to build a giant TVA project in its 
broad Artibonite valley . . . Havana's Casablanca Club lives up 
to its name. It refuses to admit Negroes . . . Haile Selassie is 
hoping to speed education in Ethiopia through the use of movies 
. . Virgin Islands Governer William H. Hastie has changed his 
favorite drink from Scotch to rum since he went to the West Indies 
post . . . A number of Negro deputies have resigned from the 
Pranab Socialist Party in protest against its colonial policy 
‘ _ cancer rate in the Virgin Islands is only half that of 


the U.S 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Frank Yerby's ''The Vixens'' has 
been banned in Eire because it is ''indecent'' . . . The story 
of a Negro soldier who passed as white in the Army during the 
African campaign has been written by Willard Savoy, Negro public 
reiations man in the Air Force. Called "‘Alien Land,'' it will 
be one of Harper's biggest promotions this Soring . . . Favorite 
reading of Mary McLeod Bethune is ''The Optimist's Good Morning,'' 

a copy of which was bequeathed her by John D. Rockefeller who read 
it every morning of his life .. . The story of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, called ''Investment in People,'' has been done by 
former Fund head Edwin R. R. Embree and Julia Waxman. It is being 
published by Harper's this ‘month... . Langston Hughes has writ- 
ten the first book-length bebop poem in literary history. It is 
called ''Montage of a Dream Deferred,’ ' and is being illustrated 
by Jacob Lawrence. . . . Alan Paton's ''Cry, the Beloved Countrv'' 
is the sleeper book of the year, now selling 1 more copies weekly 
than when it first was published. Scheduled are movie and Broadway 
versions, the play being written by Maxwell Anderson . 
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BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Josh White was arrested.on a minor 
traffic charge in Los Angeles recently, held in jail until iden- 
_ tified by a cop who heard his recording of ''Waltzing Matilda'' on 
“a V-Disk when in the Army . . . Lena Horne has become a a frantic 
bebop devotee, is working like mad to convert others . . . King 
Cole is predicting the bebop craze will wear off soon . . . Louis 
Armstrong's unit is booked without a break until summer arrives 

. There's a musician who bills himself as ''The First Man Joe 


Louis Ever KO'd.'' He's Wild Bill Moore who fought against Joe 
in the amateurs . . . Pearl Bailey has recorded ''A Little Learn- 
ing Is a Dangerous Thing'' with Frank Sinatra . . . Although she 


made a record haul at New York's Copacabana, Lena Horne is still 
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sizzling over the way the club tried to keep out Negro guests dur- 
ing her performance. Another spot she has it in for is Chicago's 


Chez Paree . . . Cab Calloway has bought a midget car which he's 
entering inraces . 


PRESS ROW * Edward Q@. Adams has been a sports reporter for the 
Louisville Courier-Journal for the past eight years in addition to 
being assistant football coach at Central High School . . . Gordon 
Parks found authorities at the Los Alamos atom bomb project very 
cool to his coming there as a photographer for Life. The magazine 
complained to the Atomic Energy Commission about ostensible racial 
prejudice and Los Alamos quickly spread out the welcome mat for 
Parks . . . Women's magazines have been using Negro artists more 
and more of late. Pittsburgh's Mozelle Thompson has crashed 
Vogue's pages several times and New York's Brumsic has made Ma- 
demoiselle . . . Chicago Defender executive editor Lucius Harper 
gets a big laugh about the Secret Service agent who gently yanked 
him out of a group of prominent Chicago Negroes getting their pic- 
ture taken with President Truman during the campaign. ''This is 
for Negroes only,'' the agent told the light-skinned Harper . 


FLICKER TICKER *% Financial woe is holding up the filming of 
''Lost Boundaries,'' story of a Negro doctor who ''passed'' in New 
England. MGM is trying to whittle the budget down to $800,000 

James Edwards, ex-CI0 organizer, has his first movie role as 


prize fighter in RKO's ''The Set-Up'' . . . The British are try- 
ing something new with their experiment of booking ''Hamlet'' 
first run into Negro houses .. . John Marriott, last seen in 
''The Respectable Prostitute,'' screen-tested for a role in 20th 
Century-Fox's ''Come to the “Stable'' . . . The most authentic 


film ever done on Africa is promised by radio writer Arch Oboler 
who spent eight months on the Dark Continent. He shot movies in 
an area closed for more than 20 pr by the tsetse fly threat . 
CRYSTAL BALL *% No matter how the Palestine war turns out, UN 
. mediator Ralph Bunche will never again have the confidence of Jews 
in Israel or the U.S. They believe he was unfair to them . 
Biggest wheel in President Truman's estimation, as concerns Negro 
affairs, will be Rep. William L. Dawson, a conservative on racial 
matters put an out-and-out New Dealer otherwise . « « Watch for 
Illinois Jacquet to move into the top band brackets in popularity 
MGM will replace RKO in the coming year as the most liberal 


Hollywood studio as concerns race .. . The House un-American 
Committee will never come through with that long-promised expose 
. of Communists in Negro organizations . . . Segregation in the 


Army will still be with us in 1952 despite all President Truman's 
Civil rights promises . 
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With a new Talmadge in the governorship, the state looks ahead 


to a dim future of white supremacy dictatorship 


By Calvin Kytle 


POLITICAL twilight has fall- 
A en over Georgia—already one 

of the dark spots on the map 
of American democracy. The night 
may be a long one. 

For Herman Talmadge has won the 
governorship. He is a worthy son 
of “Ole Gene,” the red-gallused, 
hate-spouting demagogue who died 
in December, 1946. And Young 
Herman’s lieutenants have openly 
boasted that once he gets to the 
State House, they will be “in the 
saddle for fifty years.” 

Many Georgians fear that this -is 
precisely what is going to happen. 
They foresee an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of Talmadge administrations 
—based on a political machine more 
efficient than Herman's father ever 
dreamed of. 


CALVIN KYTLE has been on the staff 
of the Atlanta Constitution and is at pres- 
ent a journalism. teacher at Emory Univer- 
sity. 
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Condensed from Harper's 


In a private conversation, one 
prominent Georgia liberal recently 
expressed his fears something like 
this: 

“If Herman is elected, he and his 
people are going to play for keeps. 
They'll find some new way to keep 
the Negroes from voting. After all, 
they've already vowed ‘to stay one 
jump ahead of the Supreme Court.’ 
They've also talked of deputizing 
every county sheriff into the Geor- 
gia Bureau of Investigation. 

“Not only that. From the day 
Herman's elected, you'll probably see 
more and more floggings and more 
and more cross-burnings. His elec- 
tion will act like a signal on people 
of Klan mentality. They'll con- 
sider themselves free to commit all , 
manner of atrocities, all with impu- 
nity, all in the interest of ‘true white 
Southerners.’ 

This may be an extreme view, but 
it is not untypical of the worries 
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now troubling many Georgians. Be- 
cause Herman tried to establish a 
rule by force once before—only last 
year—and he nearly got away with 
it. 

Eugene Talmadge died just a 
month before he was to take office as 
governor; under such circumstances 
the state constitution does not clearly 
provide for a successor. Leaders of 
the legislature thereupon took it on 
themselves to name Herman, who 
had anticipated his father’s death and 
had managed to get some six hun- 
dred-odd Talmadge faithfuls to write 
his own name on the general elec- 
tion ballot. 

Having come to power in this cu- 
rious fashion, Herman quickly en- 
trenched himself. He shoved Ellis 
Arnall, the outgoing Governor, into 
the capitol rotunda, changed the locks 
on the doors of the executive suite, 
and then unwrapped his legislative 
program. Under the quise of ‘“‘pre- 
serving white supremacy,” he intro- 
duced a series of bills which would 
have given him complete control of 
the state’s election processes—meas- 
ures that would have paralyzed all 
party Opposition. 

The protest that followed was 
notable, even in a state where poli- 
tics is seldom mild. Newspapers 
were flooded with more letters than 
they had space to print. Students 
marched on the state capitol. In 
some thirty counties, citizens rallied 
for mass demonstrations. Through 


speeches, resolutions, and telegrams, 
thousands of Georgians sent their 
legislators the simple reminder — 
drawn from the state constitution— 
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that ‘‘all government, of right, orig- 
inates with the people.’ Herman Tal- 
madge was trying to steal the party, 
people kept mumbling; he mustn’t 
get away with it. 

If need be, some of them said, 
they’d create their own Democratic 
party, hold their own primary, and 
beat him in the next general elec- 
tion. The upshot was a grass-roots 
organization called The Aroused Cit- 
izens of Georgia, which promised to 
grow into a distinct party revolt. 

But nothing came of it. By last 
spring, all the rebels were back safe 
and snug in the party yard. No sec- 
ond party developed to confront Her- 
man in the election. 

Why did the 1947 movement io- 
ward a second party fail? Partly be- 
cause the movement was largely il- 
lusory, its strength more potential 
than actual; and partly because, at 
the critical moment, Herman’s bid for 
power was checked in the state courts. 
While public protests continued in- 
termittently throughout the sixty-three 
days that Herman occupied the gov- 
ernor’s chair, circumstances never re- 
quired a full mobilization of anti- 
Talmadge sentiment, nor a sharp def- 
inition of the principle at stake. 

After the first tumultuous week, 
the people’s mood changed to one of 
uneasy suspense. They were waiting 
for a ruling from the state supreme 
court which would decide whether 
Herman was to stay in office, or 
whether the lieutenant-governor, M. 
E. Thompson, was to take his place. 

Once the dispute was settled for 
Thompson, the Arouse . Citizens vir- 
tually disappeared. And a few weeks 
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later, when Thompson vetoed the 
Talmadge-passed white primary biil, 
which would have stripped all elec- 
tion laws from the statute books and 
entrusted them to a few party lead- 
ers, the dramatic incentive for a sec- 
ond party was destroyed. The Dem- 
Ocratic party had been saved, and 
arguments for a new party appeared 
academic and futile—as they had al- 
ways appeared to the mass of Georgia 
voters. 

Yet there is a smouldering resent- 
ment toward the Democratic party in 
Georgia that could explode some day 
—perhaps soon—into organized re- 
bellion. 

During the past years more and 
more sober-minded Georgians have 
come to believe that the Talmadge 
kind of demagoguery is perpetuated 
more through some inherent flaw in 
the party structure than through the 
strength of its peculiar appeal to 
rural voters. They have come to 
suspect, too, that the same economic 
forces which control Talmadge also 
control his opposition within the 
party. 

So long as this control prevails, 
they wonder whether good govern- 
ment—even decent, sensible govern- 
ment such as Ellis Arnall gave theia 
—can ever be made secure. In par- 
ticular, a growing number of Georgia 
citizens are troubled by the Demo- 
cratic party's persistent violation of 
an elemental principle of democracy: 
the right of every qualified citizen 
to vote and to have his vote counted. 

The political scientists have been 
saying for years that Georgia’s Dem- 
ocratic party works as an instrument 
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for minority rule. It was not until 
the 1946 primary, however, that peo- 
ple generally were shocked into be. 
lieving it. As usual, it was Eugene 
Talmadge who provided the shock. 
Talmadge won that primary, even 
though he received 16,000 fewer 
votes than the strongest of his three 
opponents—even though al most 
100,000 more votes were cast against 
him than for him. He won it by 
means of a political machine which 
is unique in both its structure and its 
strength. 

The machine that runs Georgia ha: 
no Hagues, no Pendergasts, no 
Crumps—no recognized leader, no 
formal discipline. 

It is a product of history, and « 
operates naturally, almost inevitably 
without any need for conspiracy. Ii 
depends on the money of corpora 
tions, the expert skill of a few poli- 
ticians, and the exaggerated influence 
of local leaders in many small coun- 
ties. Most of all, it depends on Geor- 
gia’s astonishing county unit system. 

This system—unheard of anywher 
else in America—is a wonderiully 
efficient device for canceling the votes 
of a considerable part of the elector- 
ate. It means that state elections 
are decided not by the votes of 700, 
000 people (the number who voted 
in 1946) but by the votes of 159 
counties. It means that representa 
tion in the legislature is based only 
remotely on population. 

Und?r Georgia law, the eight most 
populous counties have three repre- 
sentatives in the lower house, the 
mext thirty counties have two each, 
and the remaining 121 have one 
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apiece. Now, the eight largest coun- 
ties have a total population of 1,032,- 
092 or about a third of the state’s 
population ; but they have only 24 
representatives, Or 11.7 per cent of 
the 205 members of the House. The 
Democratic primaries are rigged on 
a similar basis; each county is en- 
titled to twice as many “‘unit votes” 
as it has members in the House. The 
result is that every election is tre- 
mendously weighted in favor of the 
sparsely-populated rural counties. The 
half million residents of Atlanta’s 
Fulton County, for instance, carry no 
more weight at the polls than the 
45,000 people of Troup County. 

By disfranchising the people in 
the large population centers, the 
county unit system pares down the 
electorate to a number that can eas- 
ily be influenced and, when necessary, 
manipulated. It also means that there 
is not one race for a particular state 
ofice, but 159 different races—one 
for each county whose unit votes 
must be won by a plurality within that 
county. This inflates the bargaining 
power of county political leaders, and 
puts a premium on any candidate’s 
ability to deal with these local barons. 

The system serves as an excellent 
device through which a few wealthy 
corporation officials, a few skilled and 
ambitious politicians, and a corps of 
local county leaders can run the state 
to suit themselves. 

The railroads which dominated 
Georgia politics at the turn of the 
century now share control with about 
ten other important economic groups. 
Pethaps the most powerful of all is 
the Georgia Power Company, whose 
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chief political agent is generally rec- 
ognized as the smartest fixer in the 
state; his influence is said to be so 
great that he normally names the of- 
ficers and chairmen of the most im- 
portant committees of the General 
Assembly. The pipe lines and the 
trucking lines have become an in- 
creasingly strong force in the past 
ten years. Others with a stake in 
politics—often a valid stake—include 
the liquor dealers, who face the 
perennial threat of new dry laws; the 
soft drinks people, who are perpetu- 
ally scared of a soft drinks tax; the 
banks which have investments in all 
corporations; various independent 
contractors, who make their living 
out of state business; and the textile 
mills, whose owners have found that 
the best way to fight the unions is 
through prohibitive legislation. 

Officials of these corporations play 
politics in Georgia for the same rea- 
sons that business men play politics 
everywhere—partly to defend their 
interests, partly to advance them. 
Nor is there anything original about 
their techniques. They contribute 
generously to the campaign coffers of 
all candidates for the most important 
state offices, keep the most influential 
lawyer-politicians on retainer, and 
maintain a troop of trained lobbyists 
to seduce members of the General 
Assembly. 

These corporations do not express 
themselves through a single faction; 
they dominate all factions. Their 
preference in politicians includes both 
conventionally conservative men like 
Senator Walter George and colorfully 
conservative men like the late Eugene 
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Talmadge. (Currently they are much 
put out with Ellis Arnall, who they 
say, insisted on carrying out a lib- 
eral administration in violation of a 
gentlemen’s agreement. ) 

Money, of course, is the root of 
their power. They are the only peo- 
ple in the state who can afford to 
pay the high cost of politics. Ex- 
perienced politicians in Georgia say 
flatly that no candidate for governor 
can expect to run better than a sack 
race unless he is backed by at least 
$100,000. Clearly, in a state where 
the per capita income is only $804, 
it is the rich men who make up the 
campaign chests. That kind of mon- 
ey simply cannot be collected in small 
contributions from the zealous masses 
—although coins and dollar bills 
used to come unsolicited into Gene 
Talmadge’s headquarters by the thou- 
sands. 

Understandably, Georgia's corpora- 
tion leaders are devoted to the county 
unit system. It has proved an almost 
impregnable defense against any seri- 
ous threat to the status quo. More- 
over, since the state is split into 
159 distinct county governments—of 
which only the richest can provide 
adequate services for their people— 
this system helps preserve the igno- 
rance and poverty on which their 
power depends. Finally, the poli- 
ticians have told their corporate an- 
gels that the system sharply reduces 
the cost of electioneering. They point 
out that to conduct a precinct-by-pre- 
cinct campaign in metropolitan At- 
lanta would cost at least $15,000. As 
it is, the politicians can forget about 
Atlanta’s six unit votes; the same 
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amount of money spent on a dozen 
small counties will guarantee the de- 
livery of as many as twenty unit votes, 

A new party would go against the 
grain of rural Georgia. To most 
farmers it would appear as the trin- 
ity of their most deep-seated preju- 
dices—the Negro, organized labor, 
and the city “radicals.” It would 
be difficult to say exactly which of 
these Georgians fear and hate the 
most. Since they have had no direct 
experience with unions they believe 
unreservedly the propaganda they 
read in the rural press, and that the 
president of the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau (who fronted the drive for last 
year’s anti-labor legislation) has told 
them—quite simply, that labor is the 
farmer's worst enemy, the destroyer 
of free enterprise, and a sinister agent 
of Communism. 

Their attitude toward the Negro, 
of course, is historic. It is from these 
people that most lynch mobs are 
formed. It is from them that one 
hears most often that “a nigger’s just 
like a hound dog—worse you treat 
him the better he likes you.” Their 
hostility toward city folks and city 
ways is as easily expressed: ‘Them 
and their money . . . them and their 
wicked talk . . . them and their ed- 
ucation.”” 

Lack of interest in serious issues 
is accompanied by a happy unconcern 
for democratic practices at the polls, 
plus a remarkable tolerance for elec 
tion frauds. Georgia has no manda 
tory secret ballot law, and selection 
of the type of ballot used is left 
largely up to each individual county. 
Only about 80 of the 159 coum 
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ties have adopted a secret ballot. The 
reason was aptly summed up by one 
election manager, who—when asked 
if he wouldn't favor its adoption— 
said: “Why hell no! I think you 
oughta know how some a these lyin’ 
sonsabitches voted.’ Another reason, 
perhaps, is that most rural voters 
regard secrecy as of little importance. 
They say proudly that they don’t care 
who knows how they vote, and they’re 
inclined to think there’s something 
sneaky about the man who does. 
Georgia's cities have ballot irregu- 
larities, too, but there the citizen's 
sense of guilt is more articulate. It 
was a direct appeal to conscience that 
brought reform victories in two of 
the largest cities, Augusta and Sa- 
vannah, in 1946; Fulton County 
alone has adopted voting machines. 
In only a few of the rural coun- 


ties, and then mostly in county seats, 
is there any such educated regard for 


democratic principles. Votes often 
are sold for a dollar and a slug of 
stump rum; the dead and insane are 
voted; returns frequently are not 
counted at all, but concocted. In one 
recent county primary, votes were sold 
as openly as if they were at auction— 
as, indeed, they were. Going from 
candidate to candidate to seek the 
highest bidder, some voters received 
as much as fifty dollars. 

One family of five sold their block 
of five votes for a hundred dollars. 
(“Why,” commented a schoolboy, 
“those people can make more money 
selling votes than they can farm- 
ing.”) All told, between thirty and 
forty per cent of the votes cast were 
estimated to have been bought. 
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Recent disclosures of such sensa- 
tional abuses have moved some coun- 
ties to launch clean-up campaigns. 
It is too early to say how effective 
they may be. In some counties they 
obviously won't get far, because of 
a general fear psychosis and the tight 
control of the county rings. More 
than a year ago The Atlanta Journal 
exposed some audacious padding of 
returns in the general election at 
Telfair County, the home county of 
the Talmadge family. About four 
hundred more votes, for examples, 
were reported in the official consoli- 
dated returns than there were voters 
on the precinct tally sheets. The 
tally sheet from one precinct listed 
the names of thirty-four persons who 
either were dead, or had moved away, 
or swore they hadn't voted. The 
Journal’s disclosures created quite a 
stir—everywhere but in Telfair Coun- 
ty. These people hardly dared dis- 
cuss them outside the privacy of their 
own homes. To date there have been 
no prosecutions. When a young vet- 
eran tried to organize opposition to 
the entrenched ruling clique, he was 
first beaten up and later defeated at 
the polls. 

From all of this, it would seem 
that the machine which rules Geor- 
gia is almost impregnably entrenched 
in the Democratic party of the state. 
Consequently, a few heretics are com- 
ing to believe that the only way pop- 
ular rule can ever be established in 
Georgia is through a second party. 

For years they have tried to get 
some readjustment of the county unit 
system, but nothing seems more hope- 
less; no politician is eager to change 
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a law on which his job depends. In 
1946 they went to the federal courts, 
arguing that the system operated in 
denial of the equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
asking that it be outlawed as uncon- 
stitutional. They got no redress. 
Three federal judges admitted the 
system's "glaring inequality,” but said 
that the remedy should be found 
through legislation. Their only way 
out, therefore, seems to be through 
another party. 

The way out is hardly likely to be 
through Henry Wallace’s party, how- 
ever. Only 310 delegates showed 
up for the party's founding conven- 
tion this spring. Far removed from 


the Georgia culture and the Georgia 
mind, Wallace himself seems the em- 
bodiment of all things foreign and 
hated which Georgians scorn so ve- 


hemently as ‘outside interference.” 
It's no longer absurd, though, to 
think that a significant number of 
Georgians might turn Republican. 
Recent public opinion samplings show 
that a good many life-long Demo- 
crats will vote the Republican na- 
tional ticket, purely out of spite; 
they'll be hanged if they'll vote for 
Harry Truman and /vs civil rights 
program. 
It looks really as if, for the first 
time since Reconstruction, the Repub- 
licans are about to make an active 
-bid for a Georgia following. The 
local organization, after a long and 
enervating squabble between fac- 
tions, is now securely in the hands of 
a group favoring party expansion. 
Tom Dewey has promised to help 
them. What's more, Ralph McGill, 


editor of the influential Atlanta Con. 
stitution, is now determinedly advis- 
ing Georgia conservatives to go Re- 
publican. “The Republican party of- 
fers no comfort in the field of civil 
rights or state rights,” he has been 
writing, ‘but it is not going to be as 
far left as the new Democratic party 
which is being constructed out of the 
one which died at Philadelphia.” 

To date, McGill’s editorials have 
served chiefly to make the Republican 
party seem more respectable. This in 
itself is an important contribution. 
Heretofore, among the mass of Geor- 
gians, prejudice against the name Re- 
publican has been even stronger than 
the prejudice against Catholics; in 
1928, when Republican strength was 
at its peak, Georgians cast 129,000 
votes for Al Smith—a Catholic but 
a Democrat—and only 99,000 for 
Herbert Hoover, a Protestant but a 
Republican. Georgia is the only state 
in the Union that has never cast its 
electoral vote for a Republican. 

But for Georgia to develop the 
strong two-party system McGill 
wants, it would seem necessary first 
that Georgia's Democratic party be 
purged of its present conservative 
leadership. It is remotely possible 
that that leadership might secede, 
leaving the way open for progres- 
sives to take over. But so far Geor- 
gia’s leaders have refused to go aloag 
with the extremists among the re- 
volting Southerners ; they have shown 
no serious inclination to bolt. It 
may be, therefore, that the only way 
liberals can capture the Democratic 
party of Georgia is to leave it—leave 
it, form a new party of their own, 
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and then ask the national Democrats 
for recognition. 

Georgia has the raw material for 
such a home-grown, liberal party. 
It can be found among organized 
labor, among the one million 


Negroes, and among the white middle 


class of the cities. These are the 
groups, which, since the Philadel- 
phia convention, have emerged more 
clearly than ever as the authentic 
Democrats. They are the same groups 
which have been most neglected and 
scorned by Georgia’s Democratic 
party. 

At the moment, however, each of 
these groups must be considered an 
abstraction. Only the Negroes have 
an established political viewpoint, 
and they have it only on the funda- 
mental right of suffrage. Labor is 
divided. The grievances of the ur- 
ban middle class have just begun 
to take on clear shape. There is 
little liaison among the three, and 
absolutely no force to pull them to- 
gether. Moreover, none really wants 
to have to start a new party. The 
only thing certain is that in each ts 
the discontent of which reform par- 
ties are made. 

Of the three groups, labor has 
been easily the most vocal. In 1947 
the General Assembly enacted two 
bills which labor has interpreted as 
being even more hostile than the 
Taft-Hartley Act. They outlaw the 
closed shop, the union shop, mass 

- picketing, and the involuntary check- 
off. Neither the AFL nor the CIO 
has submitted peaceably. The AFL 
has defied the state to enforce the 
law. The CIO, with more method, 
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has put its plague on both Talmadge 
and Thompson. 

Labor is pitifully weak, however. 
The unions probably hold at least 
a hundred thousand votes, but these 
votes are cast almost exclusively in 
the big cities—Atlanta, Macon, Co- 
lumbus, Rome, Augusta, Savannah— 
where the county unit system makes 
them virtually worthless. Labor, 
therefore, is a political factor in only 
two of the ten Congressional districts 
and in eight of the 159 counties. To 
quote Roy Harris: “In a state elec- 
tion, we just forget about labor.” 

Labor would like to break loose 
from the shackles of the county unit 
system. Blocking any attempt, 
though, is the continued friction be- 
tween the AFL and CIO, plus the 
lack of political consciousness among 
AFL members. The AFL. tradi- 
tionally has sought to protect its in- 
terests by negotiating with the pow- 
ers of the Democratic party, rather 
than by educating its 200,000 mem- 
bers for political action. If labor ever 
does become a moving spirit behind 
a new party, the initiative almost cer- 
tainly will have to come from the 
cio. 

Sentiment among Negroes for a 
second party—what little is expressed 
—grows out of this fact: in the 
counties where they have been able 
to vote in strength, their votes don’t 
count; in the counties where they 
have their greatest potential strength, 
they are hardly allowed to vote at all. 
Their sttuggle to become a recog- 
nized political force is blocked on 
one hand by the county unit system, 
and on the other by the terrible 
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tenacity of race prejudice. 

Negroes have been allowed to vote 
in Georgia Democratic primaries 
only since March 1946, when the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
that no person could be barred fom 
the polls on account of color. Their 
voting record since then has been 
phenomenal; about 100,000 voted in 
the gubernatorial primary of 1946. 
(In the North Carolina primary that 
year, no more than 55,000 Negroes 
voted, and in most other Southern 
states Negro participation was con- 
siderably less.) Since then they've 
voted in perhaps forty county and 
municipal primaries. 

In 1946 those Negroes who cast 
free votes opposed Eugene Talmadge 
solidly, and of this fact the Tal- 
madge following has had much to 
say. If it hadn’t been for Ole Gene, 
they argue—and if it hadn't been 
for the county unit system—the ‘‘nig- 
gers” would have taken over Geor- 
gia. For Negroes, however, the ex- 
perience of 1946 carried a different 
kind of lesson. A cursory study of 
the primary returns showed that their 
votes can never carry much influence 
unless they manage to vote in rea- 
sonable numbers in the rural counties 
which hold the balance of power. 
Half their hundred thousand votes 
had been cast in the disfranchised 
cities, and the other half in areas 
where Negroes are few and the po- 
litical temperament is predominantly 
anti-Talmadge anyway. 

In only one of the 39 counties 
which comprise Georgia’s Black Belt 
—those counties where Negroes ac- 
tually outnumber whites—were 
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Negroes allowed to vote in strength. 
They were restrained by fear, intimi- 
dation, threats of violence, and (most 
effectively) by illegal purging of the 
registration lists. About 150,000 
Negroes were registered for the 1946 
primary. Legal and illegal purging 
in some 60 counties reduced that 
number to less than 125,000, and 
would have reduced it even more 
except for the firm intervention of 
federal judges. In the counties of the 
Black Belt most Negroes were kept 
from even registering. A Taylor 
County Negro who was murdered 
by a white man the day after the 
election was the only Negro in the 
county who had veted. 

To make their newly-gained citi- 
zenship meaningful, Georgia Ne- 
groes can do one of two things. They 
can keep patient and go slow, hop- 
ing by exemplary behavior to win 
over more and more sympathetic 
whites in the tension areas; and they 
can keep trying through FBI investi- 
gations and court injunctions to 
moderate the wilful practices of elec- 
tion officials. Or, they can withdraw 
from the Democratic primary, and 
help form a new party in which the 
voting strength they have already 
earned in the cities might begin to 
pay off. 

Unquestionably the Negro would 
prefer to stay Democratic, for the 
risks in a new party are incalculable. 
If he became the vanguard for such 
a movement, the result might be 
anything from an increase in routine 
discrimination’ to a series of explo- 
sive race riots. Furthermore, the 
Georgia Negro leadership has fought 
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many years for recognition in the 
Democratic party, and it does not 
want to jeopardize it now. That's 
why most Negroes—many of whom 
have a deep spiritual attachment to 
Henry Wallace—are shying away 
from the Wallace party. 

At the moment their main political 
objective is simply to establish a 
bargaining position. They mean to 
exchange their votes’ for some simple, 
concrete benefits, such as_ better 
schools, Negro policemen, street 
lights, and paved roads through the 
colored communities. In a state where 
virtually all officeholders are Demo- 
cratic, they can expect to make their 
influence felt only so long as they 
vote Democratic. 

They probably will stay Demo- 
cratic, therefore just so long as the 
Democratic party holds out some 
promise of granting them full en- 
franchisement. They might change 
their minds, though, if the Demo- 
cratic party passes measures to wipe 
out what strength they have already 


mustered. And Herman Talmadge ° 


has made it very plain that such re- 
pressive measures will be taken. 
No less than labor and the Negro, 
Georgia's white city people have been 
victimized by the county unit system. 
More and more of them are begin- 
ning to protest. It’s not uncommon 
now at a dinner party in Atlanta to 
hear some indignant housewife say, 
with the intensity of fresh discovery: 
“Did you know that in Fulton 
County it takes 106 votes to equal 


One vote in Chattahoochee County?” - 


City people are also beginning to 
gtumble about a system that makes 
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them pay most of the state’s taxes, 
yet gives them the least to say about 
how the money is spent. 

There is serious doubt that the 
mass of white collar Georgians would 
join any alliance with labor and the 
Negro. By many of these people, 
both are equally feared because they 
pose a constant threat to their cher- 
ished sense of superiority. Curiously, 
others who express tolerance for the 
Negro savagely distrust the unions. 

Only a small minority—persons 
of painfully vicarious natures—have 
begun to identify their own interests 
with those of both Negroes and 
union members. They are the people 
who are down on the Talmadge 
blacklist as renegades, radicals, and 
“nigger-lovers.” 

In February a group of them met 
with Negroes at an Atlanta Lutheran 
church to discuss the President's Civil 
Rights Report. Along with the regu- 
lar press reporters, there appeared 
two unfamiliar figures—one repre- 
senting himself as a free-lance writer, 
the other as a photographer for the 
Macon World. While the photog- 
rapher busied himself taking indis- 
criminate pictures of the audience— 
black men seated next to white 
women, black men shaking hands 
with white men—the other roamed 
throughout the parking area, pad 
and pencil in hand, methodically re- 
cording license tags. Before the meet- 
ing was over, few there had any 
doubts about who these men were. 

They were staff members of The 
Statesman, Talmadge’s personal 
newspaper, and they were gathering 
names for future reference. 


For all these reasons, it is clear 
that the existing raw material for a 
liberal party in Georgia cannot 
readily be crystallized into an effec- 
tive political organization. Indeed, 
the only expressed sentiment for such 
an experiment, up till now, has come 
from a few professors and city in- 
tellectuals—a tiny and. ineffectual 
group of pariahs, cursedly liberated 
from the shibboleths of Southern 
tradition. 

At heart, the progressives in 
Georgia are not much inclined to- 
ward party politics. They are more 
interested in trying to work out some 
very basic problems. Like all grad- 
ualists, they have accepted the neces- 
sity of working within the boundaries 
of their existing society. In Georgia 


the truth seems to be that this society 
is not yet prepared for democracy. 


An enormous number of people 
either do not understand its simplest 
principles, or, understanding, flatly 
do not want it. Knowing this, many 
Georgia liberals would prefer to con- 
tinue to work as they have been 
working—through the labor unions; 
through the churches to create a 
better understanding between the 
races; through the schools to develop 
better citizenship; through nonparti- 
san service clubs to reduce fraud in 
elections—in short, to create a cli- 
mate of opinion in which democracy 
eventually may be possible. 

To enter active politics through 
a second party would make them 
suspect. If they got too far ahead 
of the people, they might lose what 
little effectiveness they already have. 
As long as they have the chance, 
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then, they would rather keep on 
working—painfully and slowly—as 
good Democrats, always hoping that 
their work might be speeded up by 
the return of Ellis Arnall, or by the 
emergence of somebody like him. 
But today many of these people 
are wondering if they will have 
that chance in a Georgia ruled by 
Herman Talmadge. They don’t take 
much stock in the soothing talk that, 
once in office, Herman will mend his 
ways. If he does set up the iron- 
handed political dictatorship which 
many of them expect, then they 
clearly must abandon all hope for 
reform and progressive government 
through the Democratic party. In 
that event, a new party might appear 
to be the last desperate remedy—in 
spite of their own reluctance and 
their scant prospects for success. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that a 
few of the more aggressive repre- 
sentatives of labor, the Negroes, and 
the middle-class city white folks 
might make the attempt. They prob- 
ably would call themselves Independ- 
ent Democrats, or something similar, 
hoping to get the recognition of 
the national party whenever they 
come to power. At first they would 
try to work at the community level 
for basic election reforms; and when 
they had a following large enough 
to qualify in the general election, 
they would offer their own nominees 
for state office against the regular 


Democratic machine. 


This would mean a clean break 
with politics as it has been known 
in Georgia ever since the Civil War. 
The adventure would appeal only to 
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the stout-hearted. Theirs would be 
no transient political movement, in- 
spired merely by a distaste for Her- 
man Talmadge. They would be aim- 
ing for nothing less than a revolu- 
tion in Georgia's archaic political 
structure, and in the whole complex 
of economic control that goes with 
it. Against them would be arrayed 
the same forces that historically have 
exercised a genteel tyranny over 
sharecroppers and workers, kept Ne- 


groes in their place and white di-. 


vided, and deprived progressives of 
all resources of leadership. 
At best, their task would have to 


be reckoned in years. At worst, it 
might be smothered almost immedi- 
ately under a Talmadge reign of 
terror, which could make Georgia 
liberals just as helpless as those of 
Louisiana-under Huey Long. In any 
case, they would make an earnest 
and courageous try. And if by some 
unlikely chance they should develop 
a leader of dramatic, colorful per- 
sonality—a man cast in the red clay 
mould with a magical appeal for the 
common people of Georgia—it is 
just possible that in the long run 
they might succeed. 

Copyright Harper's Magazine (September 1948) 


Call Me Missus 

IN HIS RECENT NEWSPAPER SERIES on his adventures pass- 
ing as a Negro in the South, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette reporter Ray 
Sprigle relates the dilemma of the Southern telephone operators who 
refuse to call Negroes Mr. or Mrs: He tells of a purchasing agent 
for Tuskegee Institute who put through a call for his wife in 
Atlanta. He asked for ‘Mrs. Morgan”: and gave his Tuskegee 
number. 

“What's her first name?” demanded the operator. 

“There's only one Mrs. Morgan there,’ the Tuskegee man in- 
sisted. “Just get aty Mrs. Morgan at that number and she'll be 
the right one.” 

“But she’s a nigger, ain't she?’ was the wrathful response. ‘Do 
you think I'm going to say ‘Mrs.’ to a nigger?” 

Eva Ferguson 
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There are other careers in kitchen 
aside from dish-washing 


A CULINARY 


By Freda DeXnight 


HERE WAS a time when the 

food in some of the biggest and 

most exclusive eating places in 
this country was prepared by Ne- 
groes. In the South especially, the 
kitchens of big mansions and those 
in public eating places in New Or- 
leans, “for instance, were supervised 
by Negro chefs. But for some time 
now, the trend has been ‘‘out of the 
white man’s kitchen” for Negro 
youth. And today, except for chefs 
and stewards on diners of crack pas- 
senger trains and a few owners of 
catering houses, the food in 200,000 
U. S. restaurants is prepared by white 
hands. 


FREDA DE KNIGHT is food editor of 
Ebony Magazine. 
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In more than one way, this is un- 
fortunate. To begin with, it is an in- 
dication of the false pride a great 
many Negroes have developed. To 
be a cook is a time honored profes 
sion. The French have long been 
past masters in culinary art, and Os 
car of the Waldorf has a reputation 
that would make any artist proud 
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On the other hand, it is understand- 
able how working in kitchens came 
to have so many unpleasant associa- 
tions for Negroes. 

But the management of kitchens 
and dining rooms is a field that of- 
fers not only the satisfaction of do- 
ing a job well, but lucrative returns 
financially. It is an occupation that 
deserves the serious consideration of 
colored youth, both male and female, 
who have the aptitude. There are 
also the related professions of nutri- 
tionist and dietician. 

In planning a career in the culinary 
arts, a home economics background is 
a major asset, but in many instances 
money is the obstacle to completing 
a college education. When training 
at a liberal arts college is out of the 
question, there are always the well- 
equipped vocational schools that of- 
fer courses in restaurant and hotel 
management, catering, cafeteria train- 
ing and management, butchering, 
baking and similar subjects. 

Many times opportunities are lim- 
ited because of the lack of qualified 
Negroes. I have seen any number 
of completely Negro-staffed kitchens 
where the supervisor was white. The 
question whether this is due to preju- 
dice or lack of proper background 
naturally comes to mind. After care- 
ful analysis, it appears to be because 
so few colored persons possess the 
knowledge of food from a mana- 
gerial standpoint, which is so neces- 
sary. 

Just one of the exceptions to this 
more or less general predicament is 
Belle, the “Duchess of Harlem,’’ the 
pastry cook at H. Hicks and Son on 
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Fifty-seventh street in New York. 
Belle’s baking is an institution at the 
swanky eating place which was estab- 
lished in 1863, and now her daugh- 
ter is being trained to do the same 
job. 

Too few people really know what 
goes on behind the swinging doors 
that lead to the kitchen of a top-notch 
restaurant. The reputation of a res- 
taurant depends almost exclusively on 
the tastiness of the meals served. 
Some establishments serve only sim- 
ple foods, while others serve food 
and dishes such as can be found all 
over the world. They become famous 
for the unusual foods in their cuisine. 
Only a very expert cook, usually 
called chefs in high-class places, can 
prepare such meals. 

The chef directs a staff of cooks, 
bakers, and others required to prepare 
food for serving. For the most part 
chefs are a product of an apprentice 
system. They pass from assistant veg- 
etable man, to vegetable cook, to fry 
cook, up to chef, a four to eight-year 
process. Schools for chefs and cooks 
are more common now than they once 
were in the U. S._ Leading chefs in 
English-speaking countries have usu- 
ally served an apprenticeship in cen- 
tral Europe or in France. In some 
commercial establishments trained 
chemists and graduates of home eco- 
nomics schools often serve as chefs, 
though usually under a different title. 

The University of Wisconsin has+ 
a unique training system for veterans 
who wish to become chefs. Instruc- 
tor for the class is Carson G. Gulley, 

a Negro, who was the first chef in- 
structor in the commercial dietetics 
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course when it was begun at Tuske- 
gee Institute some years ago. Gulley’s 
son, incidentally, is one of the vets 
taking the course. 

The Negro caterers in the country 
who have been successful are of the 
old school and have had years of ex- 
perience. This is a field where Ne- 
grocs could excel, but have fallen 
far bchind in exploring the possibili- 
tics. A study of the famous Negro 
atering companies shows that in the 
majority of cases, even the youth of 
the families owning them are not fol- 
lowing the lead set by the adults. 
There are all too few requests for ap- 
prenticeship because, I feel, Negro 
youth does not have a clear picture 
of the many advantages in this pro- 
fession.. 

There is no reason why there are 
not more government food inspectors 
and meat inspectors among Negroes 
except that too few are qualified. 
And even in the face of present-day 
opposition and long-established com- 
petition, Negro bakeries, candy-mak- 
ing companies, and catering houses 
are excellent new fields for youth to 
conquer. There could be more col- 
ored food editors and food experts 
if they began a home economics ca- 
reer with a definite goal in mind: 

Because there are so many phases 
to this field of the culinary arts, it is 
difficult to analyze and give the re- 
quirements of them all. In general, 


there are some points that apply; 
good jobs for women—and mea, too 
—throughout the country; p!casant 
work on most jobs; and for teachers 
of home economics, better pay than 
for most teachers. For top jobs, spe- 
cialized training or a master’s degree 
is required, plus one year of field 
work or internship in a hospital or 
related institution. In a great many 
states, tuition-free training can be ob- 
tained at land grant colleges. 

But beyond the academic qualifica- 
tions, there must be deep personal in- 
terest in food and its preparation. My 
mother said that from the time I was 
able to talk, I voiced a desire to cook. 
No doubt environment played a deci- 
sive role, because my father was a 
chef and I was raised by a family of 
caterers. Despite my mother’s hope 
that I would enter another profes- 
sion, it was my chosen carcer and 
any effort to alter my ambition was 
in vain. I continuously returned to 
cooking. I observed and _ studied 
foods from the farm to the table, dis- 
covered the great difference in pur- 
chasing in large quantities and buy- 
ing food for a one-family meal. 

Sitting down to a tasty, nutritious 
meal is a wonderful experience, but 
preparing it from the raw ingredients 
and serving it charmingly is to me 
even more gratifying. Anyone who, 
thinks the same, has one of the basic 
qualities of a culinary artist. 
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COLUMBUS, Georgia, is believed 
to be the only municipality ever to 
have erected a monument to a Negro. 
The Bragg Smith monument there, 
erected in 1933, is a tribute from the 
city to a Negro who lost his life try- 
ing to save the life of the superin- 
tendent of public works. 


DETROIT is the Northern city 
that saw the best example of Negro 
bloc voting in political history. In 
the 1945 mayoralty election, 85 per 
cent of the Negro vote went against 
Mayor Edward Jeffries because he 
had blamed them for the race riots 
that took 34 lives. 


© 


SAVANNAH, Georgia, was the 
site of the first hospital for Negroes 
in the United States. The Georgia 
Infirmary was founded there in 1832. 


® © 


DAYTON, Ohio, is the site of a 
museum honoring the memory of 
famed Negro poet Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. The two-story brick house 
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on Summit Street where the poet 
spent the last six years of his life was 
opened in 1938 as a state museum. 


© 


ORANGEBURG, South Carolina, 
has what is probably the oldest Ne- 
gro business in the nation. It is the 
J. J. Sutton and Sons Lumber Com- 
pany which was begun in 1825 and is 
now operated by members of the 
fourth generation of the Sutton 
family. 


© 


AUGUSTA, Georgia, is the site of 
the first Negro Baptist church in 
America. The Silver Bluff Church, 
now known as the Springfield Bap- 
tist Church, was built in 1713 by eight 
slaves. Among the pastors buried in 
the churchyard is the Reverend Kelly 
Lowe, who organized the first col- 
ored Sunday School in the U. S. in 
1869. 


© 


CHICAGO is the city with the lar- 
gest number of Negro doctors and 
practicing lawyers in the country. 
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367—MY SONGS by RoLaNnp Hayes (Little, Brown $3). The great Ne- 
gro singer who probably did as much to make the Negro spiritual a part of 
American music as any man in music has gathered together some thirty of the 
best religious folksongs of the Negro people in this handsome volume. Aside 
from introductions that give a little of the history of the songs, Hayes has 
also provided arrangements. Most of the songs are familiar ones and to- 
gether they make an imposing collection that is as much a tribute to the 
Negro’s native musical talent as to Roland Hayes’ role in bringing this music 
to the attention of the world. 


361—AMERICAN ME by Beatrice GrirFitH (Houghton Mifflin $3.50). 
As a portrait of an oppressed minority in America, this splendid work by a 
Los Angeles social worker has few equals. In telling the tragic story of 
Mexicans who in many sections of this nation are pushed around worse than 
Negroes, Miss Griffith has employed the effective medium of first hand ac- 
counts by Mexican-Americans :together with statistics and facts to implement 
her story. Hers is a searing indictment of prejudice against Mexicans. 


362—JAZZ: A PEOPLES MUSIC by StoNey FINKLESTEIN (Citadel Press 
$3). The social roots, current status and future of creative jazz are discussed 
with warmth, erudition and insight by a former New York Herald-Tribune 
music critic. Rather than follow the pattern of past jazz books which empha- 
size “quaintness” or “primitive qualities,’ Finklestein has done a serious, 
documented interpretation of how jazz came into being and what its poten- 
tialities are. He sees the dynamism of jazz flowing from its creators, the 
Negro people. 


363-—THE SOCIAL POLITICS OF FEPC by Louis CoLeripGe KESSELMAN 
(U. of North Carolina Press $3.50). For students of the “problem,” this well- 
documented, very-soberly-written thesis on how the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee came into being, how it functioned and what its outlook for the 
future is furnishes an excellent text. But for general readers it has little to 
offer, being a dry, over-footnoted book with a minimum of genuine interest. 


360-—HIGH JOHN THE CONQUEROR by JoHN W. Wilson (Macmillan 
$2.75). Ina short, stylistic novel that overworks the flashback technique, a 
Texas author with his heart in the right place but not his typewriter attempts© 
to capture the mood and tempo of Texas sharecropper life. His Negro 
farmers, while colorful and sometimes even warm, wind up as caricatures and 
dialecticians. His white villain, too, is overdrawn. Unfortunately the best 
of Wilson's intentions do not make a good novel on the racial theme. 
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365—GUARD OF HONOR by James Goutp CozzENs (Harcourt, Brace 
$3.50). As a picture of the Army Air Forces in operation during World War 
lI, this new novel is unsurpassed story-telling. Cozzens has captured beau- 
tifully the tempo of Air Corps life, even to the venomous racial hate that 
plagued its top kicks. But while making racial incidents the heart of his 
plot, Cozzens has completely neglected to make anything but racial robots 
out of his Negro characters. None have the impact of the white characters 
in the book. But aside from being a bit too windy, Cozzens’ work still 
stands up with the best of the war novels. 


364-—WAYFARING STRANGER by Burt Ives (Whittlesey House $3.50). 
The earthy, charming quality of Burl Ives’ ballad-singing has been transposed 
remarkably well to the prose in his autobiography. Minus any phony pre- 
tentions and ghost-writer effects, his story is an always-exciting and engross- 
ing tale whether he is talking about his farm background in Illinois or his ad- 
ventures auditioning for Broadway shows. His telling bits against race bias 
also help to make the reading of his book a gratifying experience. 


368-—SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING by BENNETT CERF (Simon & Schuster 
$2.95). By now Bennett Cerf’s sense of humor and his ability to record the 
best of U. S. humor have become more or less of an American institution by 
virtue of his several books. His newest work is a departure from his past 
collection only in format, which is less along the lines of a joke book and 
more a coherent, well-organized conventional book broken down according to 
subject. It makes jolly reading as usual and in addition has the virtue of 
omitting questionable racial jokes which have been included in some of 
Cerf's past books. 


369—HOW COME CHRISTMAS by Roark Braprorp (Harper $1). This 
work represents probably the last published book of the author who 
made a career out of Négro dialect. The late author, whose writing fur- 
nished the basis for the play Green Pastures, wrote this little book for children 
to explain the origin of Christmas. While done with good taste in many 
respects, it does seem strange to inform youngsters about the brotherhood of 
man and the birth of Jesus Christ through the medium of a Negro pastor's 
dialect. It is not only difficult reading for children but is as stereotyped as 
most of Bradford's work. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, III. 
i, send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 


360 361 362 363 364 365 367 
368 369 
(Please Print) 
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How nonsense and improvisation gave birth to today’s bebop 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


By Bill Gottlieb 


N AN Okeh recording date 
O twenty-two years ago, Louis 

Armstrong dropped his lyric 
sheet in the middle of Heebie Jee- 
bies. Recuts were expensive; so 
rather than start over, Satchmo im- 
provised a mess of nonsense syllables 
which he sang as if he were blowing 
them through his horn: 

“Poppa’s got the heebie jeebies bad 
... ay! eeff, gaff, mmmm, de-boy, 
a deddle-la-bahm; rip bib ee-doo-dee- 
doo-doo .. .” 

Enthralled fellow musicians made 
a 1926 best seller out of Heebie Jee- 
bies and jazz historians single it out 
as the formal debut of scat singing. 
Actually, scat singing, which is the 
vocalizing of meaningless sounds in 
instrumental fashion, had been used 
long before.. Jazz and classical men 
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Condensed from Saturday Review of Literature 


alike have always employed scat as 2 
kind of vocal shorthand by which one 
musician described a musical phrase 
to another. For just as many cen- 
turies, coloratura sopranos have been 
coyly scatting up and down scales in 
pursuit of virile flutes. 

Whatever its origins, scat has 
played an important role in jazz sing: 
ing ever since Heebie Jeebies. Since 
it is equally unintelligible to French- 
men as to Americans, it spread over 
the world as an international tongue. 
Last year, when Russia shipped us a 
solitary batch of five-year-plan jazz, 
the high point was a scat chorus, 
thick with Slavic da-da’s, on Sv. 
Louis Blues (Eddie Rozner and the 
White Russian State Jazz Orchestra, 
Compass 12215). The recent ovet- 
whelming onslaught of bebop has 
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been a particular boon to scat, since 
frantic bebop has proved to be too 
much for ordinary words. Thanks to 
bebop, scat records are now more 
prevalent than ever. 

Scat is the ultimate extension of the 
broad category of jazz singing some- 
times referred to as the ‘instrumental 
vocal style.’’ Whether using nonsense 
syllables (scat) or regular words, the 
instrumental singer patterns himself 
after a hot trumpet, trombone, reed, 
or string. 

Sophisticated Duke Ellington has 
long been experimenting with his 
own polished version of scat. Instead 
of syllables, his singers often do 
moody passages using only one sim- 
ple vowel sound, like ‘‘ahhhh.” Right 
now, vocalist Kay Davis’s job with 
the band is to sound her “‘ahhhh”’ for 
the Duke on numbers like Trans- 
blucency. 

Cab Calloway is the best known 
scat singer; but like most commer- 
cializers, he has lost touch with the 
teal thing. When Cab says ‘‘Hi-de- 
ho” on Minnie the Moocher, it is 
something cute and not the means for 
making exciting, instrumental music. 
Possibly Cab misses the point because 
he is not a musician. For a late ex- 
ample, hear Twenty Nickels for a 
Dollar. 

In his early “'boo-boo-boo” days, 
Bing Crosby was obviously a scatter. 
(Hear him “‘chase’”’ Bix Beiderbeck’s 
trumpet at the opening of White- 
man’s Mississippi Mud.) Even to- 
day, the rhythmic naturalness of most 
of his singing is in the instrumental 
category. This is even more definitely 
true of Woody Herman (Columbia), 
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Tex Beneke (RCA Victor), 
Hoagy Carmichael (Deca). 

Obviously in the instrumental tra- 
dition, perhaps too obviously, are the 
Mills Brothers, who once literally im- 
itated basses, cornets, and trombones. 

The strident “‘atonality” of bebop 
was first incorporated into singing by 
Billie Eckstine, who, though a roman- 
tic baritone, filled his band with bop- 
pers like Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 
Parker, and singer Sarah Vaughan. 
In 1945, on Rhythm in a Riff, he 
was carried away sufficiently to stop 
crooning and to scat four pioneering 
bars of vocal bebop. 

Most spectacular influence in vocal 
bops is Babs Gonzales, a super-hep 
character who has deliberately writ- 
ten specific sounds to go with bop 
music. Unlike conventional scatters, 
Babs never improvises. He calculates 
the precise-nonsense syllable for each 
given note, then memorizes these 
“lyrics.” In addition to providing 
planned effects, these fixed syllables 
make it possible for several singers to 
scat in unison, a device well suited to 
bop, which uses many rapid, unison 
effects. Instead of flowing freely like 
conventional scat, Babs’s brand is 
painstakingly articulated and is al- 
most as heavy with vowel sounds as 
the Hawaiian language. His master- 
piece is Oop-Pop-A-Da, which was 
also recorded and sung by Dizzy 
Gillespie. The copyrighted words be- 
gin this way: ““Oop-pop-a-da, bli ah 
bu du, la be bli bop.” A more recent 
bit by the Babs group, The Three Bips 
and a Bop, is 1280 Special; while a 
tongue-in-cheek take-off comes from 
singer Bunny Briggs on Charlie Bar- 


and 
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net’s superb East Side, West Side. 

Editors of both Down Beat and 
Metronome, the jazz journals, have 
called Ella Fitzgerald’s Lady Be Good 
the greatest jazz record of 1947. This 
masterpiece is a breathtaking piece of 
vocal gymnastics in which Ella puck- 
ishly mimics each of the bop scat 
“singers. 

Another girl instrumental vocalist 
is Sarah Vaughan, voted the best 
singer in 1947 in every poll of crit- 
ical consequence. Her tortured, tortu- 
ous delivery is a masterfub example 
of modern musicianship applied to 
the voice. Even on ballads like Ghost 
of a Chance, her trombone-like in- 
ventions are apparent. Other top girl 
singers like Billie Holiday, Mildred 


Bailey, Anita O'Day, and June Christy 
are examples of more or less instru- 
mental stylists, satel not in as clear- 
cut fashion. 

Among the bobby-s -sox idols, Mel 
Tormé possesses the most musicianly, 
though perhaps the least “musical,” 
voice. His exciting instrumental im- 
provisations more than compensate 
for his thin, fuzzy voice. Though he 
generally adheres to the lyrics, on 
Night and Day, he also scats. The 
conclusion must be that most good 
jazz singers, whatever their back- 
ground, are brothers under the “‘scat’’; 
if they aren't, they may be good sing- 
ers, but not of jazz. 


Copyright, Saturday Revie Literature 
(October 30, 1948) 


Southern Comfort 


New England twang. 
tory?” she asked. 
“No, ma'am,” 


A GROUP of sightseers visiting southern battlefields listened 
stoically to the comments of their native guide. 
our southern boys routed 30,000 Yanks. 
from Georgia annihilated a corps of Yankee troops. 
brave Virginia boys captured an entire regiment of Northerners.” 

Finally, one woman in the party spoke up with an unmistakable 
“Didn't the North ever win a single vic- 


“Here a handful of 
Here one fine battalion 
Here two 


said the guide politely, ‘and they never will, as 


long as I’m running this bus.” 
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By Eleanor Early 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 


N DOMINICA in the British 
West Indies almost everybody is 
poor, and nearly everybody is 

happy. Houses rent for $20 to $45 a 
month, and a good cook gets $2.50 a 
week, Rum is 60 cents a quart, and 
beefsteak 25 cents a pound. If more 
people knew how pleasant it is to live 
in Dominica, then it wouldn’t be so 
pleasant any more — because there 
would be a housing shortage and 
prices would go up. Many things 
would be spoiled, and people would 
not be so happy. 

There is an old story, repeated in 
every guidebook, about how it is sup- 
posed to rain 365 days a year in 
Dominica. This is a completely un- 


ELEANOR EARLY is the author of 
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Idyllic Dominica is perfect haven for tourists 
because it. has so few of them 


true and libelous legend. But it may 
be one of the reasons why Dominica 
is not a tourist resort like some other 
West Indian islands. 

It is not a smart and gay island like 
St. Thomas. And it has not been ex- 
ploited like Santo Domingo, where 
baseball clubs in spring training put 
Ciudad Trujillo on the map. Nor is 
it a tourist heaven like Jamaica with 
taxis and golf, and the Royal Yacht 
Club for cruising millionaires. 

Yet Dominica is more beautiful 
than St. Thomas, more foreign than 
Santo Domingo, infinitely cheaper 
than Jamaica—and innocent as an en- 
chanted land. 

It is always warm in the West In- 
dies and sometimes it is hot. But in 
Dominica it is not too hot and, de- 
spite the guidebooks, there is just 
enough rain to keep things attractive. 
The days are bright with sunshine, 
and the nights are filled with stars 
and fireflies. They are also filled with 
a lovely smell that comes from trees 
with big white blossoms called Ladies 
of the Night. 

For nine months I lived in Domi- 
nica, and the only times it rained were 
at night. And the rain made every- 
thing clean in the morning, even the 
pigs and the goats. The waxy leaves 
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of the magnolias gleamed, the rosy- 
cheeked mangoes shone in the sun. 
And the little papaws trembled, they 
were so shiny and clean. 

Mangoes and papaws cost an Eng- 
lish penny. Oranges, grapefruit, 
avocados, and tomatoes are also a 
penny. String beans, baby carrots, 
and tender young cabbage, big puple 
eggplants, greens, and_ black-eyed 
beans are comparably cheap. And 
there are various root vegetables, 
tania, dasheen, and yams, that are 
even cheaper. 

There are 40,000 Negroes in Dom- 
inica and a handful of white, 365 
rivers, several mountains; and 18 
automobiles. On the Atlantic side of 
the island there are beautiful beaches, 
some with pink sand and some with 
black. 

On Saturdays the country people 
journey to Roseau, which is the cap- 
ital city of the island, to buy and sell 
in the market place. Sometimes they 
bring in orchids that grow in the 
bush, and for 25 cents I have bought 
such sprays as fashionable florists sell 
for $50 in the States. 

In Roseau, meat is sold only on 
Saturdays, sirloins and flanks for 25 
cents a pound. Sometimes it is good 
enough to broil but mostly it is tough. 
Native cooks wrap the tough meat in 
breadfruit leaves and bury it in the 
ground. They anoint it with cassa- 
reep and cook it with herbs. And 
then, if it is cooked long enough, it 
is tender. 

I had a colored cook whose name 
was Auxanges (“Of the angels’). 
Her eyes were blue as the sea is blue, 


and she wore a red turban on her 
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head and gold hoops in her cars. She 
would buy rabbits and crapauds, all 
skin and bones, and feed them on rice 
and coconut meat until they were big 
enough for a wonderful meal. 

Crapauds are frogs that live in the 
mountains, where they grow to prodi- 
gious size. Once there were crapauds 
in all the islands of the West Indies. 
But mongoose, imported from India 
to kill snakes and rats, also killed the 
frogs. And now there are none ex- 
cept in Dominica, where they took to 
the mountains, and so they are called 
“mountain chickens.” 

Crapauds are caught in the dark 
of the moon by boys with flambeaux 
who blind the frogs with bright lights 
and grab them when they leap. The 
boys sell them alive, and the cooks 
fatten them until their long legs get 
plump and meaty. They are served 
in a sauce made of the soup stock 
and coconut cream, and crapaud 3 la 
king is better than any chicken you 
ever tasted. 

Another specialty of the island is 
crab-backs, the meat from land crabs, 
boiled and picked and highly sea- 
soned, flavored with garlic, simmered 
in lard, and served in the shells. 

Fish in Dominica is usually plenti- 
ful and always cheap. The fisher- 
men pull up their boats and blow on 
conch shells to let the people know 
that the fleet is in. Then the women 
gather on the beach to buy strange 
and beautiful fish with wonderful 
names—cockeyed pilots and big-eyed 
johns, oldwives and huge red snap- 
pers. If the sea has been good, there 
are turtles or crabs or lobsters. 

Native produce is generally plen- 
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teous. But imported goods are scarce 
and costly, and the prices of imports 
affect some of the local produce. Eggs, 
for example, are six to eight cents 
apiece, and bread is baked in small 
loaves because of the high cost of 
Canadian grains. Butter, also from 
Canada, is about the price of butter 
in the States and considered a luxury 
at $1 a pound. 

There is nothing prohibitive, how- 
ever, about the prices of French cham- 
pagnes and vermouth. Dominica lies 
between the French islands of Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe, and fisher- 
men have ever found smuggling more 
profitable than trolling. 

Native rums at 60 cents a quart 
are brash and potent, and most visi- 
tors prefer a brandy-type rum from 
Barbados, legally priced at $1.20 a 
quart. There is no better hot-weather 
drink, they say, than a swizzle made 
of Barbados rum and Dominican 
limes, with a dash of Angostura bit- 
ters from Trinidad. 

Limes grow on nearly every hill- 
side and are a penny a dozen. In 
season you can pick them in your own 
back yard. When I was in Dominica 
I had a little boy named Happy Lad, 
who gathered for me limes and 
oranges. Happy Lad also climbed 
the tall coconut palms, like a monkey 
in his bare brown feet, to shake down 
coconuts from the topmost branches. 
For these and other services he re- 
ceived 50 cents a week, and was con- 
sidered the best-heeled boy in Roseau. 

To get to Dominica one travels by 
sea. The Lady Nelson and the Lady 
Rodney of the Canadian National 
Steamships line, carrying 125 passen- 
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gers each, sail alternately from Hali- 
fax with a few Canadians aboard, and 
put in at Boston for freight and the 
rest of their passengers. One-way 
minimum passage (ten days) from 
Boston to Dominica costs $173 plus 
15 per cent U.S. tax; maximum, $433 
plus tax. 

There is no direct plane service to 
‘Dominica. Flying boats of British 
International Airways hop between 
most Caribbean islands, but never 
stop at Dominica. Neither do the 
big Clippers of Pan American. But 
the Clippers do fly to Antigua, north 
of Dominica, and to Barbados to the 
south, and small boats ply erratically 
back and forth between the islands. 
Unscheduled sailings, however, are 
nothing to count on. It is better to 
have your travel agent file application 
for passage on a Lady boat or advise 
you as to sailings that later may be 
scheduled on other lines. And even- 
tually, since everything, even passage 
to Dominica, comes to him who waits, 
you will find yourself in Roseau. 

There is a small hotel called the 
Paz (Peace), as well as a number of 
boardinghouses. Rates at the Paz are 
$4 a day, and a bit less at the board- 
inghouses. 

In other days I have rented the 
Big House of an old plantation for 
$25 a month, and staffed it with ser- 
vants for less than I pay one patt- 
time maid in New York. With the 
house went gardens and a hyacinth 
pool, groves of bananas and limes, 
many tall coconuts, and a view of the 
sea. The place rents now for $40 
and the tenant has a lifelong lease. 
Copyrtght, Atlantic Monthly (October, 1948) 
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within a year or two 


By Jim McCulley 


Condensed from New York Daily News 


ARRY EUGENE DOBY is one 

of the most fortunate Negro 

athletes the United States has 
ever produced. He has become one 
of baseball's outstanding stars at the 
age of twenty-three and, from all ap- 
pearances, will last long enough to 
get into the real big money. 

This country has had many Negro 
athletes of great ability but few, until 
Jackie Robinson came along to break 
down the color line in the national 
pastime, have been able to capitalize, 
in dollars and cents, on their prowess. 
Joe Louis, the heavyweight boxing 
champion, stands alone in that re- 
spect 

Robinson, of the Dodgers, was 
voted “rookie of the year’ in ‘47. 
He is a fine ball player, but his abil- 
ity, say the experts, is limited and 
Robby is approaching thirty. 

Of Doby, the center fielder the In- 
dians bought from the Negro Na- 
tional League last year, the sages of 
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Experts agree Larry Doby will be top hitter in American League 


the game predict without hesitation 
he will be the A.L.’s best outtielder 
and one of its most powerful hitters 
within a year or two. Doby, they say, 
will become the most famous Negro 
athlete in history, even surpassing 
Louis in public esteem. 

His record with the Indians this 
year bears out his backers. He hit for 
a .300 batting average most of the 
'48 season, finishing with .301, drove 
in sixty-five runs, clubbed out a home 
run in every park but Sportsman's in 
St. Louis, and then led the new 
world’s champions at bat in the 
World Series with .318, including 
his home run that won the fourth 
game against the Braves. 

Doby has tremendous speed, great 
co-ordination and a will to succeed 
like few others of any race, in a sport 
which so long played ostrich to the 
qualities of some Negro ball players. 

According to Lou Boudreau, youth- 
ful manager of the Tribe, the In- 
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dians could not have remained in the 

pennant race without Doby. 
While his club was battling for the 
pennant down the home _ stretch, 
Boudreau said: 

“Doby is the most improved ball 
player on our team and, for that mat- 
ter, in the whole league. He has been 

- an inspiration to us all.” 

Cleveland baseball writers who 
watched him ‘all season and in 
twenty-nine games last year say of 
Larry: 

“Next year he will hit thirty-five 
home runs at least. He has more 
power for a kid his size than any man 
we've ever seen. He will become to 
the American League what Stan Mu- 
sial is to the National League, a fear- 
some hitter and a great fielder. With- 
in two years, he will be the best out- 
fielder and best hitter in the league.” 

Here is what Tris Speaker, most 


celebrated center fielder of all time 
who managed the Indians to a pen- 
nant in 1920, says of the Negro boy: 

“Nobody in baseball works any . 
harder than Doby. He is a fast 
learner. I don’t see how he can miss 
becoming one of the game’s greatest 
stars in the very near future.” 

Doby was purchased by the Indians 
from the Newark Eagles of the Ne- 
gro National League. Tribe prexy 
Bill Veeck. paid $15,000 for the 
youngster. Larry learned his sports at 
East Side high school in Paterson, 
N. J. He was a letterman in four 
sports there and captain of the track, 
baseball, football and basketball 
teams. That's what his scholastic fel- 
low mates thought of him. 

In the camp of the Indians, they 
think just as much of the youngster. 


Copyright, New York Daily News 
(October 9, 1948) 
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A TENEMENT HOUSE INSPECTOR in New York found four 
families living in one room in Harlem. Chalk marks separated 
the room in quarters for each family. 

“How have you been getting along?’ he asked. 

“Pretty good,’ came the reply, “until the old lady in the far 
corner began to take in boarders.” 


Ralph Ellis 
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Dr. FRANCIS HENNEMAN, Catholic 
bishop of Capetown, South Africa: ‘‘Chris- 
tian civiliation, we are asked to believe, 
is the same thing as white civilization. 
The truth is that there is no such thing as 
white civilization. If it is white exclu- 
sively, it is not Christian, and if it is 
Christian, it is not white.” 

SOUTH AFRICAN LEGISLATOR, com- 
menting on reports that Britain intends to 
raise a colonial army in Africa: ‘Democ- 
racy is not based on superior culture or 
fitness to rule. It is based on force. As 
long as 1,000 Europeans can beat 5,000 
Africans we rule. When they can beat 
us, they rule. To train African armies 
would be suicidal for the white races of 
Africa.” 

LittLE SONGS ON BiG SUBJECTS, an 
album of songs on racial tolerance: “You 
can get good milk from a brown-skinned 
cow; the color of the skin doesn’t matter 
nohow.” 

BuLL CONNER, police commissioner of 
Birmingham prohibiting mixed political 
rallies: “I ain't gonna let no darkies and 
white folks segregate together in this 
town.” 

a ao 

BisHop G. BROMLEY OXNAM of the 
Methodist Church: “It is intolerable that 
any one be excluded because of race or 
color from any Christian church. I know 
that isn’t popular but it is easier to talk 
about the problems of Asia than of New 
York or Washington.” 
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CHATTANOOGA NEWS-FREE Press: “As 
for racial equality, all races have a right 
to segregation, otherwise what sort of hu- 
man beings would the Lord expect when 
his chosen people return to the Holy 
Land.” 

ELtis ARNALL, former governor of 
Georgia: ‘For any man to profess to 
speak without prejudice or bias is for him 
to assert that he grew up without contact 
with other men, with life, with the world 
that surrounds him.” 

R. B. ATwoop, president of Kentucky 
State College: “If America is to maintain 
its moral leadership of a world made up 
of two billion colored and 700 million 
white people, it must take positive steps 
to implement its democratic and Christian 
pronouncements relative to equality of 
races.” 

& 

JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, columnist for 
the Birmingham Post: “They are better 
friends to the Negro and to the nation who 
propose a gradual increase to Negro voting 
on a basis of genuine qualification .. . 
employing whatever subterfuge is needed 
to hold the increase within the limits real- 
ism makes necessary in the interests of 
all.” 

J. SrRoM THURMOND, governor of 
South Carolina: “Under the guise of anti- 
lynching, the reds, pinks and subversives 
are making use of the horror which the 
American people have for lynching 0 
change our form of government.” 
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In this bold novel the mov- 
ing romance of a German girl 
and a Negro Gl is related with 
an astonishing insight and 
infinite understanding that 
transcends all color lines and 
rips the bigoted Jim Crow 
setup of the American army. 
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WALK DARKNESS 


VERY second Saturday Wash- 
ington was given leave to go to 
Munich. On these excursions 

he was usually accompanied by his 
new friend, Technical Sergeant Car- 
ter G. Redding. 

Washington struck up a friendship 
with Redding almost as soon as they 
became acquainted. Redding was the 
first of the old-timers to extend a 
helping hand to the thirty recruits 
who arrived in camp as replacements 
from America. Whenever newcom- 
ers had to be broken in and instructed 
in their jobs, Sergeant Redding was 
always called upon. He was the in- 
dispensable cog in the operation of 
the supply depot maintained by C 
Company of the 331st Quartermaster 
Corps Regiment. 

The camp lay on the western edge 
of a small Bavarian village, twenty- 
four miles from Munich. It was 
commanded by Captain Liscomb and 
two other white officers, with the help 
of half a dozen white noncoms. But 
nobody commanded Redding. The 
officers simply said, ‘‘Redding’ll take 
care of it,’ and Redding did what 
had to be done. He was always at 
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hand but never officious, always ready 
but never eager, always amiable but 
never presumptuous. 

Carter G. Redding was forty, and 
seemed even older. He had been a 
soldier for twenty years, and knew the 
Army in all its pitfalls, possibilities, 
loopholes, and traps. He was from 
Memphis and had been born on Beale 
Street. His short-cropped white hair 
accentuated the blackness of his face, 
but the color of his skin never ap- 
peared to come to his notice. He was 
not a “‘proud” Negro. “Those proud 
colored folks,” he would say mock- 
ingly of the great advocates of his 
race, ‘would be just as colored even 
if they weren't so proud.” He him- 
self was neither arrogant nor meek. 
He neither hated white people nor 
admired them. He called himself 
Carter G. Redding, as others called 
themselves Thomas Jones or William 
Smith, and he was black in the same 
way that other people were white. 

Six weeks had passed since Wash- 
ington’s arrival, and it was the mid- 
dle of a June unusually hot for Ba- 
varia. The day was Saturday, but not 
one of the Munich Saturdays. Wash- 
ington and Carter had no desire to 
spend the evening in the village, 
either, since it was swarming with 
several hundred constabulary troopers 
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and it was not advisable to be loiter- 
ing about when the constabulary was 
on its Saturday-night bender. So 
they walked briskly through the cen- 
ter of town, which smelled of dust 
and beer and lilacs, and sprawled 
under the large cherry tree that stood 
not far from the last of the houses. 
From the Golden Eagle Hotel dance 
music seeped through the evening air, 
soft and often interrupted. 

“Where are the kids?” said Wash- 
ington, stretching out and propping 
himself on his elbows. 

Carter shrugged. 

“You always give ‘em your whole 
damn ration,” he said. 

“J don’t need it,” Washington re- 
plied. 

“Don't you like chocolate, or 
what ?”” 

“Not especially. Anyway, you give 

_ them yours, too.” 

“Not always. 
the stuff.” 

Washington toyed with the grass 
stalk in his mouth. He said, “What 
you got against giving candy to the 
kids?” 

“Nothing. Only I wonder if the 
Germans’d give anything to ours. If 
they'd won the war, I mean.” 

Washington thought it over. 

“Our kids? You mean colored 
kids?” 

“I mean American kids.” 

“Oh, hell, I just like kids,” said 
Washington. 

He had no desire to bicker with 
Carter. He turned over on his back, 
lit a cigarette, and began blowing 
smoke rings. He smoked little of 

late, nor more than three or four cig- 


Besides, I don’t eat 
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arettes a day. He stared at the sky 
which was half obscured by the green 
of the cherry tree. Smoking was 
good. But giving away cigarettes 
was even better. He was satisfied, no 
matter what Carter said. 

When he looked around again the 
children were standing there shyly, 
silent among themselves because they 
thought he was sleeping. 

He saw at once that among them 
was a girl he had never seen before. 
She was somewhat older than the 
others, perhaps thirteen or fourteen. 
She had some cherries in one hand 
and a plum in the other. As Wash- 
ington sat up, she came toward him. 

“Cherries,” she said holding out 
one hand. “Plum,” she said, holding 
out the other. She said both words 
in English. 

Washington took the fruit. The 
cherries were red and gleaming. The 
plum was bursting with juice. He 
gave Carter the plum and kept the 
cherries. Then he reached in his 
pocket for a bar of candy. 

He offered it to the girl. She 
shook her head. Washington looked 
at her in surprise. 

“No,” said the girl. “Come. More 
plum.” 

Washington and Carter looked at 
each other. The children watched 
expectantly to see what would hap- 
pen, proud of their playmate’s mas- 
tery of the foreign tongue. 

“You speak English,” Carter said. 

The girl beamed and nodded. Her 
blond hair was entwined in two thin 
braids that barely touched her shoul- 
ders, while a third lay neatly above 
her delicate forehead. Her face was 
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thin and she was paler than the 
others. 

“Should we go?” 
asked Carter. 

“Why not?” 

They walked across the field until 
they came to a narrow path that 
snaked between two wooden fences. 
To left and right cows lay ruminating 
in the evening sunlight. The girl 
hastened on ahead. The other chil- 
dren, ten or twelve of them, straggled 
after the two soldiers. 

The path described a sharp bend 
and led through a small, thinned-out 
woods. As they emerged from the 
woods, a large white farmhouse 
loomed up on the other side. It could 
not be seen from a distance, since it 
was shielded on all sides by ancient, 
towering oaks. The house was two 
stories high and, to judge by its nu- 
merous windows, roomy. The stable 
was built onto the side of the house, 
and before the heavy stable doors 
manure was piled in orderly heaps. 
To the right of the house entrance 
was a large, crudely hewn wooden 
table and several chairs; along the 
house wall was a bench. 

An old man sat on the bench smok- 
ing a long pipe. Next to him was a 
woman with a colander of peas in 
her lap. 

The old man stood up and came 
forward to greet the two soldiers. The 


Washington 


woman, too, made as if to arise but’ 


was encumbered by the colander and 
finally remained seated, shelling the 
peas. 

“My father,” the girl said. 

The old man, who could: easily 
have been her grandfather, attempted 
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a smile. - His face was deeply creased- 


and wrinkled, and he smiled like 
someone not accustomed to it. He 
spoke a sentence or two in German, 
which Washington and Carter did 
not understand. The girl tried to 
translate, but her knowledge of Eng- 
lish failed her. To fill the gap she 
said ‘Thank you” several times, ges- 
turing to show that she was using the 
words on behalf of her father. 

Washington wasn't sure why the 
old man should be thanking him. He 
smiled. The old man smiled again. 
Neither attempted to say anything 
further. 

Then the girl ran into the house. 

Several minutes passed. Washing- 
ton laid a pack of cigarettes on the 
table, which the woman immediately 
reached out and grabbed. Not know- 
ing what else to do, Washington 
beckoned the waiting children to him 
and gave them his chewing gum. This 
time he kept nothing for himself; he 
felt free and happy. 

The girl returned with a bowl of 
cherries and plums in her arms. 
Shortly after, another girl followed 
carrying a child. 

“Oh,” said Carter. “That's our 
little friend. Ira’s chocolate milk 
customer.” 

Washington grinned. 

“That explains the fruit,” he said. 

They did not know just what to do 
with all the little girl’s gifts. They 
stuffed some of the cherries in their 
pockets, but there were too many and 
the soft plums would be squashed. 
They stood there uncertainly, grin- 
ning at each other. 

Now a young woman came from 
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the house. She must have observed 
them from the window. She looked 
astonishingly like the girl who spoke 
English and was obviously her sister, 
. six or seven years older, Her dark 
blond hair was wrapped in thick, 
heavy braids above a brow so high 
and white that tiny blue veins were 
visible in the transparent skin. The 
pallor and fragility of her features 
were thrown mto relief by the robust 
rusticity of her surroundings, so that 
there was a suggestion of bloodless- 
ness, of sickliness, about her. 

“Good evening,” she said. 

“Good evening,” the soldiers re- 
plied. 

“Do you speak English, too?” 
Carter asked. ‘‘Everybody seems to 
talk English here,” he added good- 
naturedly. 

“A little,” she said. ‘Many Amer- 
ican soldier.” 

Washington and Carter nodded. 

The girl who guided them here 
broke in to demonstrate again that 
she, too, knew English. 

“My sister,” she said. “Eva.” 

Carter acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with a dignified inclination of 
his head. Washington’s bow was 
somewhet embarrassed. 

“My name is Carter,” said the 
sergeant. 

“My name is Washington.” 

The old man gestured invitingly 
toward the fruit. He turned away to 
his wife and began pleading with her 
‘for a cigarette. When she finally 
gave him one, retaining the pack, he 
gingerly broke open the paper and 
stuffed the tobacco in his pipe. 

They all sat around the table, eat- 
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ing plums in silence. The children 
stood in a cluster to one side, waiting. 
Now and then Eva and her sister 
smiled, and the two soldiers smiled 
back, 

The dusk closed in slowly. 


ASHINGTON remembered 

later that it was the twenty- 

sixth.of July when the news of 
the village fete spread through the 
camp. 

He and Carter were sitting in the 
orderly room in which they checked 
over the ration requisitions of the 
units in their area. Three men worked 
in the office, Washington, Carter, and 
Master Sergeant Pringle who was in 
charge. Master Sergeant Pringle us- 
ually. came to work late and left early. 
Washington and Carter were alone 
most of the time. 

Ira entered and dropped a paper 
on Carter's desk to be signed. He ran 
his handkerchief around the inside of 
his collar and sat down on a packing 
case. 

“Heard 
asked. 

“What kind of brawl?”. Washing- 
ton wanted to know. 

“Saturday in the village. Some 
kind of farmers’ blowout,” Ira re- 
plied. ‘The village's goin’ to be three 
hundred years old. Or maybe four 
hundred. Somethin’ like that.” 

“Goin’ to be a big parade in the. 
afternoon. With old-time costumes, 
like they wear over here. And dancin’ 
in the evening.” 

That was as much as Ira knew. 
After he left, the two others sat work- 
ing in silence. Suddenly Carter said, 


about the brawl?” he 
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“I got a good idea what you're 
thinking.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Foolishness, for instance.” 

“How so?” 

“You want to go to that celebra- 
tion.” 
Washington gave a start. Then he 
said defiantly, “What if I do? I 
suppose you'd stop me?” 

“Not me. The Captain.” 

“He can’t stop me.” 

“He can’t, eh?” 

“No. I'll bet the constabulary will 
be there.” 

“Nobody stops those babies.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Don't ask foolish questions.” 

Washington did not reply, and pre- 
tended to be absorbed in his work. 
But the thought of the fete did not 
leave him from then on. 

Saturday came, and by noon there 
was still no order posted forbidding 
the soldiers to leave carap. A sub- 
dued but pervasive tension had spread 
through the barracks. Only a few of 
the men mentioned the fete outright; 
most acted as if they were not even 
aware that it was taking place. But 
no one thought of anything else. As 
early as six in the morning some of 
the soldiers were sitting on their foot- 
lockers, polishing their boots until 
they glistened like glass. In Wash- 
ington’s barracks twelve men stood 
next to their beds and brushed their 
dress uniforms. Jim, who ordinarily 
ignored his rifle, had broken it down 
and every part was swimming in oil. 
Weapons were regularly inspected on 
Saturday afternoons, and anyone 
found with a dirty piece was confined 
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to quarters. 

Lunch was at twelve sharp. In the 
mess hall the conversation was oddly 
hushed, which made the clatter of 
dishes and cutlery more pronounced 
than usual. 

Then the door opened and Lieu- 
tenant Edwards entered. He was a 

. jovial and happy-go-lucky young ofh- 
cer of about twenty-two, a favorite 
with most of the troops. 

“At ease!’ Lieutenant Edwards 
shouted. 

The soldiers laid down their knives 
and forks. Nobody moved. 

“Men,” he said, “today they're 
having a celebration in the village. 
We have been invited to attend. We 
will march out with the regimental 
band. Band members will report to 
me immediately after chow.” 

Washington looked at Carter, who 
sat opposite him. 

“The flag will precede the band. 
Who is the color sergeant ?”’ 

A lanky soldier rose awkwardly 

_ from his seat. 

“Me, sir.” 

“Good: There will be a four-man 
color guard. Sergeant Redding!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Carter. 


“You will appoint the color 
guards.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good.” The Lieutenant spoke 


rapidly. ‘The village is off limits for 
the rest of the company today. Passes 
to Munich remain in force. Except 
for the twelve men in the band and 
color guard, I don’t want to see any- 
one in the village. Is that clear?” 
Nobody replied. The Lieutenant 
turned on his heel, and left. “The 
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mess hall instantly broke into an up- 
roar of babble and motion. Carter 
was not able to finish his meal. Sol- 
diers clambered over benches to reach 
him, clapped him on the shoulders, 
shouted to him across the hall. Every- 
body had reasons why he should be 
appointed to the color guard. The 
members of the band and the color 
sergeant gathered in a group and 
stood aloof from the turmoil, a 
chosen people. 

Back in the office, Carter sat down 
at his desk to decide which four 
names to select. Washington hovered 
nearby, watching. 

“You got your heart set on being 
there, Washington?” Carter asked 
without preliminaries. 

“Can you swing it?” 
replied eagerly. 

Carter put down his pen. 

“I don’t know. That depends.” 

“On what?” 

Carter stood up, and began pacing 
up and down the little room. 

“Listen here, Wash,’’ he began. 
“Something's bound to happen. 
Something always does. There will 
be seventeen of us. And maybe three 
hundred of the others. The brass 
couldn't rightly stop us all from go- 
ing, but they worked it out pretty 
smart.” 

Washington looked at him as he 
paced uneasily back and forth. 

“And you're the one that says 
we're all equal in the American 
Army,” Washington said. 

He did not mean to be scornful, 
but it sounded scornful. 

“You don’t get it,” Carter an- 
swered. ‘There's always people who 
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want to start something. The idea is, 
don’t give em the opportunity.” 

Washington was afraid that he had 
ruined his chances. He looked at 
Carter uncertainly. 

“I'd like to see you go,” 
continued. ‘Not so’s you can have a 
good time. But to keep an eye out 
and see that nothing happen Can 
you manage that?” 

“What'm I suppose to do?” 

“Mainly watch out that — 
gets stewed.” 

“That all?” 

“Keep the guys together. Don’t 
allow any rough stuff. What do you 
think? Can you do it?” 

“I don't know.” He hesitated. 
“What if the others start some- 

“Even if they do.” 

‘Maybe I'd better not go,’’ Wash- 
ington said, 

Carter went back to his desk, sat 
down, and took up his pen. He 
shrugged. 

“Hell,” he said, as if to himself. 
“Somebody's got to do it. I'll give 
you a try, Washington.” 


Carter 


E STOOD leaning against a 
pillar on the porch of the 
Golden Eagle, directly in front 

of the main hall and opposite the out- 
door dance floor. 

Everything had gone well. The 
band, led by its color sergeant and his 
four escorts, had marched through the 
town twice. The Germans stood 
along the edge of the road, waving 
and applauding. As the flag passed 
by the men all removed their hats, 
either because they had been instruct- 
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ed to do so or because they were 
habituated to saluting flags. 

The fete had gotten under way in 
the garden of the Golden Eagle even 
while the parade was still in progress. 
The high dance platform was erected 
in the center of the garden, and a 
local orchestra had established itself 
to the left of the floor. 

The colored band was not per- 
mitted to play for the dancing. It 
was a German celebration, and al- 
though the Americans were allowed 
to participate they could not contrib- 
ute to it. So the Negro musicians 
loitered aimlessly around the hotel 
entrance and hardly knew what.to do 
with themselves. They had already 
played the Star Spangled Banner 
twice, and the Air Force and Field 
Artillery marches. In the course of 
the evening they were to offer three 
or four additional selections from the 
Army repertory. The white soldiers, 
who wandered through the garden in 
groups, had caused them no trouble. 
Here and there, in fact, a constabulary 
trooper approached the colored musi- 
cians and urged them to take over and 
“play something really hot.’ The 
band leader, a mulatto corporal from 
Louisiana, explained that there was 
an order against it and the troopers 
passed on into the crowd. 

The soldiers of C Company, 331st 
QMC Regiment, did not dance. The 
floor creaked and sagged under the 
heavy-footed cavorting of the farmers 
and their wives and sweethearts. At 
first they went laboriously through 
the paces of the traditional rustic 
dances, still wearing the costumes of 
the parade, but gradually the cos- 
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tumes disappeared and the couples 
began to swirl in three-quarter time 
or to attempt uncertain quick steps, 
Little by little the constabulary troop- 
ers sifted among the dancers. Fewer 
and fewer of the Germans were able 
to dance with their former partners, 
more and more of the women found 
themselves in the arms of American 
soldiers. 

Washington wanted to dance, but 
he didn’t have the courage. The mu- 
sic ran through his body like sweet 
electricity. It was as if music killed 
the travail he always carried within 
him. While half his soul seemed to 
die under the melody, the other half 
came to life. This other half was 
ebullient and unfettered, without 
questioning and without fear. 

He caught himself tapping his feet. 
He looked down at them as if they 
did not belong to him at all. And as 
his glance strayed along the ground 
he saw that the feet of his compan- 
ions, too, were tapping; it was as if a 
dozen feet, standing still, were danc- 
ing out the rhythms that moving feet 
danced on the platform. He paused. 
A deep uneasiness overcame him. He 
was suddenly ashamed of his fect. 

The white soldiers were enjoying 
themselves. The Germans are your 
enemies, Captain Liscomb had said, 
Washington could still hear the 
words. Whose enemies? The white 
Germans are not enemies of the white 
Americans. No white man_ really 
hates another white man. Yesterday 
they were fighting each other, and 
today they love each other. What 
had he to do with them? He no 
longer understood why he had fought 
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the Germans and why he had called 
white Americans his brothers. He 
had no brother whose skin was white, 
and he did not need to travel three 
thousand miles to see enemies. 

Meanwhile, darkness stole upon 
the fete. Over the dance floor lights 
glowed from electric bulbs hung on 
a trellis and from colored lanterns 
suspended from the trees. More light 
splashed over the grass from the open 
doors of the hotel. 

He was about to go into the hotel 
restaurant for a glass of beer when a 
voice next to him said, “Good eve- 
ning.” 

He said, “Good evening,” but did 
not’ at once recognize the girl who 
stood at his shoulder. Not until she 
smiled up at him did he see that she 
was the daughter of the farmer who 
had brought out the newspapers to 
wrap the fruit in. 

“Hello, Washington,” 
girl. 

“Hello, Eva,” he said. 

“You not dancing?” the girl asked. 

She was wearing the dirndl dress 
of the South German farm girls. It 
was of green material, sprinkled with 
little vari-colored flowers. Over it 
was a red apron, and the whiteness of 
her blouse gleamed in the darkness. 
Her face seemed flushed, probably 
from dancing; he remembered how 
pale she had been when he first saw 
her. 

She murmured something that he 
did not understand. He waited for 


said the 


her to mingle again with the dancers. 
But she did not move. : 

“Would you like a beer?” he finally 
asked, 
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He breathed a little sigh of relief 
when she nodded. He thought: If I 
can only get her away from the dance 
floor! He turned and entered the 
hotel. 

They approached the bar, which 
was covered with white soldiers and 
their girls. He hastily shouldered his 
way through the throng before she 
could follow him. At the bar he loi- 
tered longer than necessary. He hoped 
that meanwhile somebody would ask 
her to dance. A newcomer pushed 
him aside. As he made his way back 
she was standing in the middle of the 
room, waiting for him. He followed 
her into the garden. 

The orchestra was now playing 
only modern dance music. An Amer- 
ican sergeant, reeling slightly, stood 
next to the leader and urged him on. 
On the dance floor a sweating trooper 
instructed a girl in medieval costume 
in the art of jitterbugging. 

Eva watched the dancers with ab- 
sorption. 

“You can dance?” she asked. 

Involuntarily he answered, “Yes.” 

He noticed now that the other col- 
ored soldiers were staring at him. 
Pride and alarm contended within 
him. He still hoped that she would 
go away. Couldn't she see that 
there were no colored soldiers danc- 
ing? She did not move. She smiled 
at him and asked, ‘Fruit was good ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied. ‘Tasted 
fine.’ He, too, smiled. 

She related something about her 
sisters which he did not understand. 
After a pause she said, “You play 
music ?”” 

She probably assumed that he was 
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a member of the military band. He 
shook his head. 

He emptied his glass. He wanted 
to put it down some place, but’ then 
it occurred to him that as soon as his 
hands were empty she would ask him 
to dance again. He held tightly to 
the beer glass. 

“Were you in the parade ?”’ he said, 
to end the silence. 

She did not understand. He tried 
to act out the question in pantomime. 
He imitated the march step and held 
his cupped hands up to his mouth as 
if blowing a bugle. She laughed, a 
clear, loud laugh. He had not meant 
to be funny. He broke off his imi- 
tation, almost frightened. 

Again there was a silence, and now 
he could think of nothing to say. 
The question of why he had wanted 
to come, to come at any price, began 
to beat in his brain. He had cer- 
tainly not come to see this girl again. 
It was because he had wanted to 
dance, like the others. Because he had 
not put on the uniform to fence him- 
self in again in another Harlem. To 
hell with Carter, he thought. Carter 
is an old man. Carter doesn’t under- 
stand. 

He set the glass on a window sill. 
He didn’t want to dance with’ this 
girl; he wasn’t sure that he still 
wanted to dance at all. But he was 
sure that he didn’t want to stand there 
being stared at by his comrades. He 
was ‘sure that he didn’t want to be 
kept apart, tapping his feet. 

“Dance?” he asked. 

She nodded eagerly. She took his 
arm simply, as a matter of course. 
Then they were on the dance floor. 
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They had not taken three steps 
before he was appalled at what he 
had done. 

He was a full head taller than she. 
He could look across the top of her 
head. He hardly felt her in his arms, 
and his feet followed the music of 
their own volition. He saw nothing 
but the eyes of the white soldiers, all 
directed toward him as if at a signal, 
The eyes were blue and green and 
gray and brown, but he saw only the 
same pair of eyes multiplied a hun- 
dred times wherever he looked. 
Sometimes he threw his head quickly 
around and peered over his shoulder, 
like a man in ambush, as if in fear 
of being pierced treacherously from 
behind by a pair of eyes. 

“You dance good,” the girl said. 

“You're a nice dancer, too,” he 
said. 

She nestled closely against him. 
Her left arm was around his neck. 
Her hand touched his neck above the 
collar. 

He knew now that his imagination 
was not tricking him. There was 
enmity in the eyes of the white sol- 
diers, hatred and threat. He saw how 
couples danced up to each other, and 
how the soldiers then whispered 
among themselves. Some did not 
whisper, but spoke aloud. He heard 
a lean, wiry sergeant say to another 
dancer, ““What'll we do about the 
dinge?” The other answered, “Throw 
the son-of-a-bitch out!”’ 

He hoped that the music would 
stop. ‘Dread throttled his heart, and 
lay leaden in his stomach. He was 
not ashamed of his fear. It was as 
if this had all happened to him be- 
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fore, although he did not know where 
ot when. The girl felt cold and 
lumpish in his arms. Meanwhile his 
body kept up its motion. The music 
was like a fever that shook him into 
movement. Then the music ceased. 

Like a man stunned from a blow, 
he walked with the girl back to the 
place they had come from. He did 
not dare to look at her. 

The tireless orchestra had been 
playing one tune after the other. Now 
it remained silent. The farm boys 
had taken off their coats and sat 
around in their shirt sleeves drinking 
beer. The constabulary troopers had 
withdrawn from the Germans. They 
left the astonished girls to their Ger- 
man escorts. The troopers’ were con- 
ferring among themselves in groups. 
Now and then one looked up, and 
Washington felt menace stream to- 
ward him through the darkness. 

Eva was still standing at his side. 
He felt her cool hand on his arm 
again. 

“You do not hear,” she said. 

“Sure, I'm listening.” 

“On Sunday you come,’” she con- 
tinued. ‘More fruit.” 

“Sure,” he answered. 

“Carter come too.” 

“Yes. I'll bring Carter along.” 

He did not look at her. He was 
watching the group under the trees, 
the faces red and green and yellow 
in the light of the lanterns. 

“IT will English learn,” the girl 
said. 

“Sure,” he answered. 

“You learn me?” 

“Yeah. Sure.” 
I could just go away, he thought. 


“Thanks.” 
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But he did not move. 
“Beer?” the girl asked. 


“Yes,” he said, relieved. ‘‘Beer. 
It’s warm.” 
They entered the hotel. At that 


moment Lieutenant Edwards crossed 
the room. Washington did not know 
where he had come from. Until now 
no officer had appeared. 

The lieutenant came up to him. 

“Roach,” he said. “You're going 
back to camp. At once.” 

yee; 

“T mean all of you.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Washington turned to go out and 
round up the others. 

The Lieutenant held him back. 

“T'll tell them myself,” he said, and 
vanished into the garden. 

“I have to go now.” 

“So soon?” 

“To.” 

“Sunday, then... 

She looked at him out of round 
blue eyes. Now she was pale again, 
as on the day he first met her. There 
was a smile in her eyes—friendly or 
derisive, sympathetic or cruel: he 
could not tell. 

He let her hand drop and said 
quickly, “I'll be seeing you... .” 


” 


E LEFT the village and took the 
path through the fields. Last 
Sunday, after the fete, he had 

not been able to visit Eva. All during 
the week he had looked forward to 
this Sunday when he would make up 
for it. After church service he had 
asked Carter to come along. Carter 
had refused without giving any rea- 
son. 
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It was shortly after noon when he 
caught sight of the oak trees and ap- 
proached the large white house: hid- 
den among them. It was hot. Where 
the glare of sun struck the crude 
flagstones before the house, it yel- 
lowed them like great slices of fresh- 
ly baked biscuit. A dog lay before 
the house, yawning, his tongue hang- 
ing wetly from his mouth. There was 
no sound but the murmur of bees. 

Washington did not want to knock, 
and seated himself on the bench. He 
laid the package on the table in front 
of him. He sat thus for perhaps a 
half an hour. 

The old farm wife came out of the 
house. She recognized him, said 
something in rapid German, and hur- 
ried back indoors. 

Eva came out at once. She was 
wearing a dress of white linen. 

“Washington! she said. She 
seeined pleased. 

“Hello, Eva,” he said, getting up. 

He did not want to thrust the 
package on her immediately, but since 
he could think of nothing further to 
say he shoved it toward her. 

“Here. I brought you this.” 

She flushed, the color mounting 
from her throat to her hair. She took 
the package and pressed it to her as 
one coddles a child. 

“You can open it,” Washington 
said. 

She untied the string carefully, 
folded the wrapping paper and laid 
it neatly aside before uncovering the 
box. 

Mein Golt,” she cried. 

She took out the rations one by 
one and placed them gingerly on the 
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table, as if they were jewels. Each 
object evoked a separate little cry of 
delight. 

“All this mine?” she asked. 

He grinned at her. ~ 

Suddenly she called out, ‘Papa! 
Mama! Grete! Tilda! Franz!” 

Gradually the whole family gath- 
ered around. Her mother arrived 
first; she must have been lurking in 
the doorway, watching, for she went 
directly to the treasures spread out 
on the table. Then Grete came run- 
ning up, ‘the girl who had _ first 
brought Washington to the house, 
followed by Tilda who always waited 
for him under the cherry tree. A boy 
of eight or nine clambered up on the 
bench to gloat over the candy. Wash- 
ington heard Eva and her mother en- 
gage in a brief dispute. Finally the 
mother scooped up the rations and 
took thein into the house. He stood 
apart and watched the little scene. He 
began to feel as if he had always 
known these people. 

Only after he was alone again with 
Eva did she say, “Thank you.” Her 
face was still flushed from pleasure 
and excitement. 

She suggested a walk, and asked if 
he would like to go to the village. He 
shook his head. As he did so he felt 
that he was rejecting the idea too 
vehemently. 

They took a narrow path through 
the fields behind the house. As they 
walked, Eva again began talking 
about his gifts. 

“I have not chocolate seen since 
four years,”” she said. 

“TI bring you some every week.” 

“Oh, no!” she protested. “You 
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like also chocolate to eat.” 


“True?” 
- “True.” 

“In America, is everything free?” 

He did not at first understand what 
she meant. Then it came to him. 

“You mean. if anything is ra- 
tioned ?”’ 

She nodded. 

“No,” he replied. “Nothing's ra- 
tioned. In America you can have 
everything. America is awful rich. 
Did you ever hear about the depart- 
ment stores ?”’ 

She tried to repeat the word. 

“Dee-part-ment store? No.” 

“A department store is a great big 
store that has everything. Some of 
them are thirty stories hegh. Higher, 
sometimes.” 

“Thirty... !" 

“Sure. And they have thousands 
of dresses and thousands of shoes, 
and stockings, and toys, and_per- 
fumes, and jewelry, and fishing 
equipment, and hats, and fur coats.” 

“Everything is there ?”’ 

“Sure. Everything.” 

“To eat, also 

"Usually, they don't sell food in 
department stores. But at the mar- 
kets, or in the drugstorcs, you can get 
any:hing you want to eat.” 

“No cards?” 

“No ration cards at all. Coffee and 
tea and meat and fruit and milk—all 
you want of it. Sugar was rationed 
during the war, but there was always 
enough of it.” 

“Chocolate, too 
“Tons of 


it. 
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“No. I don’t care anything about 


“Costs much?” 

“No. We don’t have any black 
market. A cup of real coffee is ten 
cents. That's one mark. Anybody 
can afford that.” 

She seemed to be thinking all this 
over. 

“And all people have auto?” she 
asked. 

“Not all of them. But mostly all.” 

“You, too? An auto?” 

“Not right now. I don’t need one. 
But I did have one.”’ 

He paused. He had been lying. 
He had never owned an auto; that 
was an invention. The rest was ex- 
aggeration, too. He knew well that 
much more than sugar was rationed 
during the war, that chocolate was by 
no means available “by the ton,’’ that 
the department stores were not thirty 
stories high. And he knew that at 
home prices were steadily mounting 
beyond the reach of the poor. Why 
had he pictured America as a para- 
dise? America had never been a 
paradise to him. 

He gave a start, almost as if 
frightencd, as he ‘heard her say, 
“What is the color?” 

“Of what?” 

“Your auto.” 

“Green, a dark green.” 

He had always wanted to own a 
dark green automobile. 

They came to a small cluster of 
trees, deeply shadowed at .its edge. 

“We sit ourselves on . . . ?” she 
asked, searching for the word and 
leaving the sentence unfinished. 

He took out his khaki handker- 
chief and spread it on the grass so 
that she would not soil her white 
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|.aen dress. They sat down. 

Por a while it was still. They 
'coked at each other. He thought, 
she has no fear of me. He turned 
away to conceal how moved he was. 

She was still holding the daisy in 
her hand. She began to put it into 
the buttonhole of his shirt. To do so 
she had to undo a button. Her cool 
fingers lightly touched his breast. 
When she had pulled the stem 
through the hole, she fastened the 
button again. He held his breath. 

From the church tower the bell be- 
gan to strike four. She counted, 
“One, two, three, four—”’ 

“Five, six,’ he continued. 

“Seven, eight—’’ She got no 
further. 

“Nine,” he said. 

“Nine, ten,’”’ she finished. ‘‘Now 
I must to house.” 

He stood up. She remained seat- 
ed, as if expecting help. He stretched 
out both his hands. 

She seized them, and he pulled her 
gently to her feet. Then he wanted to 
let her go. But she continued to hold 
his right hand in her left. 

Thus they walked along the path, 
through the meadow and back to the 
house. 


a stack of cartons in front of a 
pyramidal tent, waiting for the 
truck to arrive and haul the rations 
away. 
Washington looked at his wrist 
watch. 
“As usual. They're late again,” he 
said. 
“Take it’ easy,” Carter said. 


and Washington sat on 
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“There's no hurry.” 

Washington made no_ response, 
Carter continued, ““How many times 
‘ve you been there the last week?” 

“Been where?” 

“You know where.” 

“Well, so what?” 

“It won't turn out good, Wash, 
I'm telling you.” 

“What won't turn out good?” 

“You and that girl.” 

“There's nothing between me and 
the girl.” 

‘Maybe not yet.” 

“She's just a nice girl I happen to 
know, that’s all.” 

“And you don’t hanker to lay 
her?” 

“No.” 

“What you after, then?” 

“Nothing.” 

Carter blew a contemplative cloud 
of smoke from his cigar and looked 
at the sky. 

Alter a while, Washington asked, 
“What do you mean, it won't turn 
out good ?”’ 

“Black men and white women. 
Never does.” 

“IT don’t get you, Carter,’ Wash- 
ington replied. “You're always say- 
ing we're as good as they are. And 
you don’t hate white folks. A lot less 
than I do, anyway. I don’t get it.” 

“IT don’t want to have anything to 
do with white folks.” 

“Easy to see you're from the 
South.” 

Carter did not even turn to look at 
him; he did not seem angered. He 
answered calmly. 

“Look, Wash. I don't like being 
segregated, either. But if we re go- 
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ing to live with white folks, we all of 
us got to live with all of them. It’s 
got to happen all at once. It can’t be 
done one at a time, singlehanded.”’ 

Washington shrugged. 

“You don’t know the people over 
here,’ he said. “I never give it a 
thought that I’m colored when I’m 
with Eva.” 

“That her name? Eva?” 
“Yeah.” 


Carter leaned back, his elbows 


propped on a carton. He said. “You 
don’t give it a thought. But she 
does. And her parents do. Every- 
body in the village does. And natu- 
rally, all the GI's.” 

“The Americans, sure. 
the Germans.” 

Neither of them said anything for 
a time. 

“Is that all you got to say?’ Wash- 
ington finally asked. 

Carter turned toward him. 

“Wash,” he said. “I know you're 
nuts over that girl. You got no idea 
what you're getting into. You real- 
ize what'll happen if you go to bed 
with her ?”’ 

“No, what?” 

“They'll say you raped her. A 
black man goes to bed with a white 
woman, it’s always rape. They killed 
my grandpa because they thought he 
was sleeping with a white woman. 
They burned him. At the end he bit 
into the burning faggots to get it 
over with quicker.” 

“That was in Tennessee.” 

“Tennessee's not so far off.” 

“Nobody's going to get burned 
around here.” 

Carter gave a little sigh, as if at the 


But not 
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futility of making himself under- 
stood. He nevertheless tried again. 
He said, ‘““You know how these white 
men are. They think we're always 
chasing their women. They think 
we're some kind of black apes, always 
out to grab us a white girl. And 
they're scared their women want us.” 

Washington lit a cigarette. He 
noticed that his long fingers were 
trembling. His retort was surly. 

“I don’t want to sleep with Eva.” 

“Have you kissed her?” 

“Once.” 

“And there ain't nothing more go- 
ing to happen?” For the first time 
there was a sarcastic edge to Carter's 
voice. 

Washington wanted to reply, but 
the truck came into sight. 


RETE had confided to him that 
G on next Friday Eva would cele- 

brate her twenty-first birthday. 
All week long Washington prepared 
for the event. 

He was luckily able to go to Mu- 
nich before the celebration. The 
Post Exchange offered a variety of 
goods for sale besides the regular ra- 
tions—ladies’ handbags, silk scarves, 
wrist watches, cameras. He decided 
on a gold watch. It cost eighteen 
dollars, 180 marks. Pay day was a 
long way off, and he had only eight 
dollars. A German gave him 400 
marks for two cans of marmalade, 
much more than he expected. He 
bought the watch and a red and gold 
scarf. 

Ira, Jim, and Washington left the 
camp on Friday at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The cook, a particular 
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friend of Ira’s had outdone himself 
with the cake. It was three layers 


-tall, decorated with green and red 


frosting. Twenty-one little red hearts 
were set in a circle around the edge, 
with a green candle in each. Across 
the top was written in icing, “Happy 
Birthday Eva.” Washington had 
placed the cake in a cardboard box 
and cartied it warily before him, as if 
walking on eggs. 

They were met at the edge of the 
farm by Grete, Tilda, and little Franz 
who had been waiting impatiently 
for hours, feverish with curiosity to 
see the cake and famishing for a 
taste of it. 

There was no one in front of the 
house, and they entered the living 
room. The farmer and his wife were 
seated at the table. 

“Is Eva here?” Washington asked. 

The farmer and his wife shook 
their heads. 

“She be here soon,” said Grete. 
“She is with Peter and Kurt.” 

‘Maybe we'd better hide the cake,” 
said Washington, turning to Ira and 
Jim. “Or maybe we'd better pile up 
the presents on the table.” 

They had hardly finished their 
work when they heard footsteps ap- 
proaching outside. Washington, Jim, 
and Ira stood in front of the birthday 
table, forming a screen so that Eva 
would not immediately see the sur- 
prises prepared for her. 

She was wearing her Sunday dress 
of black taffeta. It was lovely, stiff, 
rustling taffeta. Over her small but 
swelling ‘breasts the material was 
spread tight.. The skirt of the dress 
was full and billowing. A large black 
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bow crowned Eva’s darkish blonde 
hair. As she stood in the doorway 
the rays of the evening sun fell upon 
her hair. But Washington was not 
sure that the rays were not emanating 
from Eva. 

Finally Ira asked, “Should I light 
the candles?” 

“Yes,” Washington answered. 

He continued to screen the table as 
Ira touched a match to the twenty- 
one little candles. 

They began to sing— 

“Happy birioday to you, 

Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday, dear Eva, 
Happy birthday to you... . 

For a week Washington had been 
looking forward to this moment. 
Now that it had come he had to force 
the words of the jingle from his 
throat. The eyes of everyone in the 
room seemed to be staring at him in 
a way he recognized. There was a 
queer astonishment in the eyes. He 
had encountered it wherever he went: 
in the subway, on buses, in cafeterias, 
on the streets. The eyes were not al- 
ways unfriendly. It was only that 
they were the eyes of zoo-goers, the 
eyes of people looking at animals in 
their cages. 

Mechanically he picked up the 
cake. He placed it in front of Eva 
on the table. She gave him both her 
hands and smiled. 

“You got to blow the candles out,” 
Ira said. “All at once. Then your 
wish'll come true.” 

She smiled again, and bent over 
the cake. With a grotesquely child- 
ish concentration she puffed out her 
cheeks and blew. 
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Washington watched her as she 
went along the birthday table, taking 
one present in her hands after the 
other, her exclamations becoming 
more and more rapturous. When she 
discovered the gold wrist watch in its 
tissue-paper wrapping, she ran around 
the room showing it off like a child 
of eight. She cupped her hands into 
a nest and bedded the watch in it, 
tenderly and protectively, as if it were, 
a- wounded bird. 

The children swarmed around the 
table and admired the gifts, and Eva 
repeatedly laid her hand in gratitude 
on Washington's arm. Even her 
mother participated in the party by 
going off to fetch a bottle of wine. 

It was a heavy Riesling—''the last 
bottle that we hided,” Eva said. 
Everybody drank to her health. 

Washington quickly emptied two 
glasses. He felt lighter, more secure. 
The wine affected him like music; 
that which oppressed him disap- 
peared, and only a vague remem- 
brance of heaviness remained. Con- 
fidence and assurance suffused him 
and seemed a natural part of him. He 
loved them all—the farmer and his 
wife, the children and Eva. 

Shortly after nine, Jim and Ira 
wanted to leave. 

“You must already go?’ Eva asked 
him. She did not seem to bother 
about the other two. 

“Pretty soon,” he said. 

“We walk with them to Dorf,” she 
said. “You walk back with me.” 

He nodded. 

Not until he stepped out into the 
sultry summer night did he feel how 
much he had been drinking. He was 
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not drunk, but he was not entirely 
sure of his footing. There were lit- 
tle clouds between the earth and his 
feet. 

She took his arm. Jim and Ira 
walked ahead. : 

At the.edge of the village, where 
the cherry tree stood under which he 
and Carter used to lie, Ira and Jim 
said good night and went off toward 
the camp. 

The night was vast and hot. The 
waxing moon was only a pale yellow 
gash high in the heavens. It gave no 
light. Now Washington felt a sweet, 
unfettered security, as if the stars 
were his brothers and the earth his 
home. He freed his arm from hers, 
and put it around her hips. 

They walked thus, slowly, close to 
each other. 

“It smell so good,” the girl said. 

He drew a deep breath. It seemed 
to him that never before had he 
breathed in this smell, the warm 
smell of the soil, the piercing smell 
of mown hay, and the honeyed smell 
of acacia. And yet the fragrance was 
familiar to him, like a very happy, a 
very remote quite forgotten memory 
of childhood. 

“Tam so happy,” said the girl. 

As they walked, she laid her head 
against his breast. The tall black 
bow in her hair was in the way. She 
stopped. Slowly and carefully, with 
a deliberation that tortured him, she 
disentangled the bow from her hair 
and removed it. 

She stood facing him now, and he 
saw her white teeth in the dark. He 


saw her white teeth coming closer. 


Copyright, 1948, By C. P. Putnam's Sons 
(Price $3) 
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Be-Bop: Pro and Con 


In your November issue, you had an 
article that we the Beboppers had been 
waiting for. It was stupendous! 

I am a bop musician, and have been for 
five years. I was one of those who dug 
what was happening in ‘44. Dizzy is the 
greatest: Bebop music is the inevitable. 
It is definitely not a passing fancy (some 
infidels think so). 

This great progressive jazz story that 
you printed will help many beboppers. 
It will also make John Q. Public under- 
stand us, and our music. 

Ted Jones 
Louisville, Ky. 


We are a segment of western society 
which is trampled upon and mistreated, 
but nonetheless a segment of western 
society, not primitive society. Some of us 
rebel against western mores because* we 
hate those which reflect western prejudice 
against dark-skinned people. We pretend 
to reject all of western society's standards, 
artistic, social, linguistic—only that which 
is primitive and undisciplined is truly beau- 
tiful or worthwhile: “Be-Bop’’ character- 
izes a genuine renaissance in the realm 
of music—''Flat-Foot-Floogie” is a “great 
composition’—Dan Burley is a ‘great 
writer.’ If we do not actually revert to 
the cultural standards of Africa, we do 
seem eager to-belittle and warp those of 


the western world: thus, Boogie-Woogie” 


is great music—'‘Jive’”’ is a better language 
than English, and so on ad nauseam. 

We know or should know that these are 
not real contributions to our world. Let's 
face it. To deny that they are is not to 
admit racial inferiority; to say that they 
are is the worst admission possible. 

Let’s inject a little pride into this race 
problem. I don’t mean foolish pride, pride 
in nothing. I mean pride in ourselves as 
a largely well-adjusted, courageous, civil- 
ized people, one which, despite mean set- 
backs and hindrances, can bring forth 
many like Ralph Bunche, Camilla Wil- 


liams, Countee Cullen, and Lena Horne. ° 


Let’s be proud that we can adjust ourselves 
to the best aspects of western society; that 
we can do and have done much with lit- 
tle; that we have made western culture a 
part of us and ourselves a part of it; that 
all of the bigots in the world cannot drive 
us back to savagery, superstition and filth; 
that we are a strong race, at home in the 
civilization to which we belong in spite of 
efforts to make us otherwise. 

Let's admit the truth. Dizzy Gillespie, 
Dan Burley, and others like them are not 
assets to us; they are lodestones around our 
necks. Let's shake them off. 
should always strive to produce more suc- 
cessful business men, painters, engineers, 
professional people, composers of immor- 
tal music, philosophers. For such people 
can make the ties that bind us to western 
culture, its comforts, its cleanliness, and its 
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enlightenment unbreakable by any who 
would cast us out. 

From now on, please do not print any 
articles about Dizzy Gillespie. His is 
phenomenal only as an extrem€ example 
of regression in the face of circumstance, 
not achievement against odds. Be one in- 
telligent Negro who can distinguish be- 
tween a contribution and a setback. 

Mabel R. Tanksley 
New York, N. Y. 


Dislikes Novel 


Your DiGEsT is fine and I always enjoy 
reading every line. I did not enjoy read- 
ing The Last of the Conquerors. It is too 
vulgar and full of too many curse words. 
I hid it from my two girls, 15 and 16 
years old. They always take it to school 
to tell of current events concerning the 
Negro, but I couldn’t let them see this one 
of November, 1948. 

Please ask Mr. William Gardner Smith 
to write’ cleaner stories. He should first 
clean his thoughts, then he could write 
clean articles. 

Mrs. Dorothy McDonald 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tiger Flowers 


You have carried your crusade for the 
Negro to an extreme when you call Tiger 
Flowers “the greatest middleweight of all 
time.” Even if he was abused as much 
as you proclaim, which is news to me, 
you have insufficient grounds for your 
assertion. According to your story he 
certainly was greater than Greb, whom I 
had long considered to be one of the 
greatest middleweights. 

Neither one approaches the Michigan 
Assassin, Stanley Ketchell, who rose to 
the top of fistiana and was killed at 24. 
Despite his early death, he and he alone 
deserves the title you so unthoughtfully 
and unthinkingly handed to Tiger Flowers. 
Ketchell floored the great heavyweight 
king, Jack Johnson, although he lost. He 
“‘kayoed Philadelphia Jack O'Brien, another 
heavyweight, with six seconds remaining 
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inthe fight. He fought to a draw with 
Sam Langford, whom many heavyweights 
refused to meet because he was a Negro. 

Many people, with good reason, con- 
sider Harry Greb to be the greatest of 
all middleweights. Greb cut to ribbons 
Gene Tunney, a great heavyweight king in 
his own right. I am not attempting to ex- 
cuse Greb or the prejudiced officials, but 
victories over a few good fighters and a 
great one (Greb) by Flowers does not 
merit this dubious title. 

This does ‘not decrease my appreciation 
to you for a candid presentation of the 
facts, sordid and startling as they may be. 
In books, magazines on boxing, these facts 
are not mentioned. Very little space is 
given to Tiger Flowers, just a few dull 
and unrevealing statistics and that is about 
all 

I admire your attempts on behalf of the 
Negro, but in the name of heaven don’t 
resort to deceit and half-truths to attain 
your end. 

The Negro has attained a greater degree 
of success in boxing or in any other sport 
or field of endeavor, so there is no need 
to give out undue adjectives on behalf of 
Negro boxers. There have been a great 
many ‘‘great’’ Negro fighters, Joe Louis, 
Jack Johnson, Joe Gans, Joe Wolcott (the 
original), Sam Langford, Harry Wills, _ 
whom: Jack Dempsey avoidéd because 
Wills was colored, Ray Robinson, the 
greatest active fighter pound for pound, 
Peter Jackson, who fought a draw with 
Jim Corbett, and many more. 

All in all though, the Negro holds a 
position in boxing beyond their relative 
numbers in our population. Undoubtedly 
more than 10 per cent of the boxers are 
Negroes. Presently thtee of the six major 
divisions have colored champions. The 
Negro success in boxing reflects the eco- 
nomic condition of the Negro. Boys usu- 
ally become boxers because they are poor 
and boxing is a road to quick money. 
Since most Negroes, or a greater percent- 
age than wh:tes live in filth and squalor, 
they do what comes natucally, box. Let 
the Negro race achieve whatever they can 
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on their merits, if that be possible despite 
discrimination, segregation, etc., but do 
not create achievements and goals that they 
have never achieved. 

In fairness to Harry Greb it must be 
said that he was almost totally blind in one 
eye when he lost the title to Tiger Flow- 
ers. He had been so for over a year. 

James Lucas 
Norwood, O. 


Good Behavior 

This writer has just finished reading the 
article, “Stop Talking About the Negro,” 
Necro Dicest, November issue. 

It is well worth the time and thought 
necessary in reading, and many should 
read the article—both white and colored. 

This writer is white. Also this writer 
came North to live when but a thirteen 
year old, and from the state of Texas. 
Down there, several years ago, we had 
what is now realized to be an inhuman 
way of treating all colored people—men, 
women and children. 

This writer now knows the difference 
between right and wrong relative to one’s 
conduct towards others regardless of color. 

It is regrettable that more colored peo- 
ple do not stop and realize they can help 
themselves greatly by being the kind of 
people they wish whites were. By this is 
“meant for the colored people to so con- 
duct themselves as to be above reproach, 
to be polite and courtéous. 

Many are considerate and courteous, but 
so many others are not, and it is the rude, 
ignorant (and it is igornance to be rude, 
whatever your color) ones that the white 
people notice more. If the colored could 
only teach the colored to act with polite- 
ness in public, they will have gained years 
of time in their efforts to educate the white 
race that colored are human also, 

It is obvious the colored race has a 
problem of how to educate the less 
educated upon the subject of not to 
rant and roar about their position in 
society. Not to act as S.S. Elite when 
in. public (especially) and just be their 
own natural selves—which is to be happy 
and let-live. 
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There are just as many beautiful cok 
ored girls worthy of love and considera. 
tion as there are white girls. There are 
many colored men as fully capable of 
management in business or profession ag 
there are white men. Colored homes are 


maintained as clean and orderly as some? 


white homes. 

This may be a bit on the taboo side but, 
this writer knows personally colored girls 
that have had to contend with white men 
who insulted them. This writer saw col- 
ored girls talking to white men and tell- 
ing them to leave them alone and to go 
after their own color. This does not have 
the appearance of fact that colored girls 
are fair game for white morons. It is 
proof that colored girls are as clean moral. 
ly as white girls. It is proof that colored 
girls have feelings and wish to be com 
sidered a human, and not as public prop- 
erty. 

There are as many, or more, white girls 
on the streets as there are colored girls, 
But, a colored girl will attract more at- 
tention and more insults than a white girl. 

The educated, respecting colored people 
do not wish to intermarry and all that 
rot. As to that, this writer has seen many 
colored girls more desirable for marriage 
than many white ones. But, that is not 
in this discourse. The NEGRO DicEsT can 
do much towards educating the colored 
race to advance their cause by acting as 
humans should act—considerate of others. 

R. H. Mendenhall 
Richmond, Ind. 


Tuskegee Idea 


I wish to congratulate both NEGRO 
Dicrst and Basil Joseph Mathews on the 
wonderful entry in the magazine for O€ 
tober, 1948, "How the Tuskegee Idea Was 


Born.” It is an excellent example of the 
way our Southern Negroes have pulled 
themselves up out of the Southern mud, 

I only hope that more Negroes will read 
it and see what I have seen. 1 know what 
my people go through in the South because 
I am a Southerner. 

Ollie MeClellam 
New York, N. Y. 
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